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AN ADVENTURE IN THULE. 
By William Black, 


Author of “Macleod of Dare,” * White Wings,” “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Archie,” said Colin, in a low voice, “itis a 
woman. It is not any ghost. I cannot make out 
what she says except ‘peety, peety !”” 

The young woman came nearer to them—now 
timidly and slowly—her hands still outstretched, 
and tears running down her face, while she spoke 
rapidly and imploringly. 

This appeal, which was a mute appeal so far as 
he was concerned, drove any remnant of fear out 
of his mind; he forgot even his timid companion 
behind; he went forward to her, wondering how 
he could convey to this poor young lady that they | 
wished to be very friendly to her. 

He shook his head, to let her know he did not | 
understand her; and then she, with a great deal 
more of gladness in her face,—for she could not 
but see that the lads wished to be friendly,—began 
to try to explain her situation by signs. And 
again and again she pointed to the north, though 
there was no boat visible. 

“Colin,” said the younger lad, “she has been 
going to Iceland in one of the smacks; and the 
smack has got wrecked, and she has been saved.” 

“iow could that be? Her clothes have not 
been in the water.” 

“Colin, say France to her, and you will see if 
she is French.” 

Colin repeated this word to her, which, to tell 
the truth, was all of the French language that 
either he or his companion knew; and instantly 
the young lady nodded eagerly, and said some- 
thing which, of course, they did not understand. 

And now that they had begun to communicate 
with each other by signs it soon became clear that 
the younger lad was much sharper at that than 
his companion. In fact, Archie Livingston be- 
came the interpreter. 

“When she means ‘yes’,” said he, to his com- 
panion, “sometimes she says see and sometimes 
wee; but a nod of the head is still surer. And 
she says she will go with us to the mainland; but 
how am I to tell her that we have no boat, and 
that she must wait till the evening before we can 
light the bonfire ?” 

“Well, you must get on as well as you can, 
Archie,” said the other; “and there is the whole 
day for you to talk to her with your head and 
your hands; and in the meanwhile I am going 
away to dig for eachans, for who knows when the 
lady may have had anything to eat ?” 

“Do you think she will eat eachans?” said 
Archie, doubtfully. 

“Tt is better to eat eachans than to starve,” said 
the other. “You do not need the old man of Ross 
to tell you that. And if she is from France, peo- 
ple who eat frogs need not turn up their noses at 
eachans.” 

In not much more than a quarter of an hour 
Colin McCalmont returned, carrying in both hands 
a sort of basket made of the fronds of the brack- 
en, and in this green nest lay a quantity of eachans, 
like so many eggs, all washed white and clean. 
He put them down in front of her, and took out 
his pocket-knife and opened a few, as one might 
open oysters; and these he offered to her. What 
she did was singular. She took his hand and 
pressed it, and then smiled and shook her head. 

“Perhaps she is not hungry,” Colin said, after 
a second. 

“Perhaps she does not like shell-fish raw,” said 
the other. “Could you not roast some, Colin, as 
the mussels are roasted? Could we not make a 
small fire now, and roast some eachans in the 
ashes ?” 

“I see no difficulty about that whatever.” 

Nor was there. He collected some tufts of with- 
ered heather, and broke up one or two pieces of 
wood, and put underneath the pile a piece of a 
copy of the Oban Times that he had brought with 
him for wadding; and at the edge of the paper 
placed a small pioye. The flini from the horse- 

pistol and the back of his knife did the rest, and 
soon they had a small fire burning—the precursor 
of the greater bonfire of the evening. 

When the eachans were roasted, Colin picked 
out some of them from the ashes with a bit of 
stick; and Archie, when they were sufficiently 
cool to be touched, cut them open and offered them 
to the lady. Tears came into her eyes as he did 
so. He thought it very strange that any one 





should cry for no apparent reason; but he was 
glad to see that she took one or two of the roasted 
shell-fish. 

“I am thinking,” said the elder of the lads, 
“that she is only taking them to please us. If she 
was hungry, she would be quicker. I wonder now 
if it is not a drink of water she would rather have 
than anything else? 

These French people are 
very unfortunate that 






of this shell. And then they went back to the | 
fire, where Colin McCalmont was having his 
breakfast; and the young lady made signs to the 
younger lad that he, too, was to join in that feast 
of roasted eachans, and that she was quite con- | 
tent. 
“Well, this is a strange thing,” said the young- 
er one; “but when we get back to the mainland | 
we will know all about it, for my father knows | 





they speak such a language.” 

But Archie Livingston, taking the hint, went 
away along the shore, kicking the sea-weed about 
until he found a large scallop shell, which he 
washed free of sand in the nearest pool. Then 
he went away over the grassy hillocks till he came 
to the spring, where he filled the shell. To carry 
anything like the full quantity back was clearly 
impossible; but at least there was enough to let 
her understand that there was fresh water on the 
island. 

And how grateful the young lady seemed! She 
patted the boy on the head—on the shoulder—on 
the hand. And she spoke to him, though she 
knew he could not comprehend what she said. 

“But did you hear that, Colin ?” he said, turn- 
ing to his companion. “She said a great deal 
about ‘mercy.’ She said the water was a mercy. 
Now, that is what they say also in English; when 
you have your food put before you—the meat and 
the drink—and when you do not ask the blessing 
in Gaelic, then you have to call these things on 
the table ‘mercies.’ She must be very well brought 
up, and not a heathen at all.” 

“But this is what I am thinking of, Archie,” 
said the other; “that the little water you can get 
in a scallop shell is not of much use to any one. 
And if I could understand the lady as well as you 
can, I would ask her to go with me to the spring, 
and there she can have as much water as she 
likes.” 

When this proposal was conveyed to her, she 
followed her guide gladly, and when they reached 
the spring she drank of the water freely by means 














in and a great many 
other things.” 

“But what is the use of 
knowing French?” said the 
elder lad, who was a practical 
youth, and better acquainted 
with the price of sheep. 

“The use of it? The use of it is to make you 
a learned person, and then the people pay you for 
teaching others.” 

“But your father does not teach any one French, 
Archie.” 

“Well, then, the use of it is to make you not so 
ignorant as the other common people. When Sir 
Evan Roy comes to Glen Estera he will be speak- 
ing quite freely with my father; but the other 
ones they have to think about their English.” 

“T think Gaelic is as good a language as any ; and 
also that it is more easily spoken than any other.” 

“But of what use to youis Gaelic if you go 
away from the Lewis? For my part, I would like 
to know six or seven languages.” 

“That would be a fine thing!” said the other, 
with a laugh of scorn. “To spend all your life 
in learning the languages of other people; and 
then, when you had got them, it would he time to 
die. I think one language is quite enough for any 
one; and Gaelic is the easiest.” 

When they had finished their breakfast, they 
also went and had a drink of fresh water; and 
then they set to work to carry up to the highest 
plateau a pile of the wood that plentifully be- 
strewed the western shores of the island—some of 
it, indeed, having been hauled up above high- 

water mark for transportation to the mainland. 
The steamer had been comparatively a new one, 
and much of this wreckage consisted of internal 
fittings—cabin doors and tables, bottle ranges, 
benches, lockers, and what not—that had been 








wofally smashed. 


French as well as Lat- |. 


“Tt is very hard to burn all this good wood,” 
said Colin McCalmont; “and much of it mahog- 
any, too; but we must have a big blaze, and then 
we are saving the lady’s life.” 

“Yes, and our own lives, too,” said the younger 
lad, sitting down for a rest, for it was stiff work 
carrying these planks. ‘They will not be mourn- 
ing over the wood when they find us alive. And 
by this time now, Colin, by this time, do you not 
think some one of the girls must have been sent 
down from the sheilling for bread ?” 

“By this time, surely.” 

“Then they will know we were not at the sheil- 
ling last night, and they will be looking every where 
for us; and they will be sure to go and look if 
the boat is in the creek. And when they see that 
the boat is not in the creek, they will know how 
we went away; and you may be sure there will 
be many a sharp eye on the lookout all the day 
and all the evening.” 

“Very well, now, Archie, I will tell you what 
you will do. You will leave the rest of the build- 
ing of the bonfire to me, for I am not easily tired; 
and you will go back and talk to the lady with 
your hands and your head as you were doing. 
Perhaps I will not use any more of the wood; 
that is the thing that is grieving me. I will build 
up three or four feet of the withered heather, and 
then I will put the wood on that. If it was only 
the autumn now, and we could get the withered 
bracken, there would be no need to use all that 
fine wood.” 

“Have you a lead pencil, Colin? 

“TI have a small bit.” ~ 

Archie was at this moment rummaging amoiig 
the splinters and boards they had brought up; 
and at last he lit upon a piece of wood, painted 
white, that had been part of the door of a locker. 

“Give me your pencil, Colin, and I will go and 
tell the lady what we are waiting for.” 

“And if you cannot speak French, are you go- 
ing to be writing French ?” said the other, with a 
laugh. 

“T am not going to write at all, Colin, except in 
the way that the ancient people wrote, on the Pyra- 
mids and such places as that. And you will see 
whether the lady will understand or whether she 
will not understand.” 

“Very well, then, Archie; go back to the lady, 
and I will go on with the bonfire; and this is what 
Tam thinking, that I will build a bonfire that will 
be easily made out from the land. For you know 
what they say: ‘there cannot be anything in the 
sky or on the earth, but the Islay men’s eyes can 
behold ; nor can anything in a corner or lock- 
fast place escape the eye of a Mullman.’ But what 
I say is that the Lewis men have sharper eyes than 
either.” 

“I think every one knows that,” said Archie, 
“from Fraserburgh all the way round to Green- 
ock.” 

Well, when McCalmont had finished piling up 
this great heup of heather and driftwood he went 
and rejoined his companion; and found, to his 
great astonishment, that the young lady—whose 
black eyes seemed to be full of gladness and kind- 
ness and gratitude—appeared to understand the 
whole situation of affairs. For young Livingston 
had drawn various things, in a rude sort of way, 
on the bit of white wood; and she seemed a clever, 
imaginative sort of person, for she guessed eagerly 
what he meant to convey. 

“TI never saw a boat like that, Archie,” said the 
elder Jad, laughing, ‘‘for you have got the mast in 
the middle of her.” 

“That is no matter at all,” said the other, with- 
out confusion, “if the lady understands that the 
boat will come for her after the bonfire is lit.” 

“Then you might be doing a worse thing than 
asking her to come and look at the bonfire, now 
that it is complete. I can tell you, Archie, that 
my arms will be sore to-morrow.” 

The boy showed her the rough sketch of a bon- 
fire that he had made on the board, and then 
pointed to the middle of the island, himself setting 
out, and inviting her to accompany him. She un- 
derstood at once, and smilingly assented. They 
led her by the driest ways (for there was some 
mossy ground on these plateaus) to the spot, and 
she seemed greatly pleased. 

“She can speak a little, Archie,” said the elder 
one. “It is not much; but it is a little. She can- 
not say ‘bonfire,’ but she says ‘bon, bon’—which 
is a part of it. Though she speaks through her 
nose, she understands well enough. The French 
are not so stupid as-people say.” 
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They passed the afternoon somehow. 


southerly wind freshened, and the skies got dark- 
ened over. 

“I hope there is not going to be a gale,” said 
the younger lad, apprehensively. 

“That is not any gale,” said the other. “And 
if there was a gale now? We should be two or 
three days more on the island, perhaps ; and what 
is that? Maybe I would have to shoot a sheep; 
for the finely brought up people they cannot live 
on a handful of eachans and a bit of dulse as you 
or I could, Archie. 

“But that is not any gale; and the darker it 
grows, the sooner will we light the bonfire; and 
the fresher the wind the sooner will the people 
come across in your father’s boat. So there is 
nothing to have a downcast face about; and you 
must not show a downcast face; for the lady 
there she watches us both, and every one knows 
that women are easily frightened persons.” 

They waited until the dusky twilight had 
gathered over land and sea before they lit the 
bonfire. At first there was only a little crackling ; 
then a few thin red tongues of fire; then a grow- 
ing blaze of crimson and orange that made the 
surrounding twilight look a Strange, intense, livid 
blue. And then the fire began to roar, for the 
breeze fanned it; and soon there was a blazing 
mass of flame that surely would carry a message 
to the distant shores of Lewis. 

“Archie,” said the elder lad, “you will keep 
stirring the bonfire now, and I will go for another 
armful or two of wood. We must have a big 
blaze in case there might be a shower of rain. 
Yes; and if there are any French smacks going 
by in the night, do you not think now that such a 
blaze as that will tell them that there is some one 
on Farriskeir ?” 

He went and came back with the first load of 
the driftwood. 

“The sheep are wild with fright, Archie; they 
never saw anything like this on Farriskeir be- 
fore.” 

He fetched another load. 

“There, now,” said he, “that will make a blaze 
that will be seen from Gallon Head to Scarfa Isl- 
and. And if they are already in your father’s 
boat, it is not I that would be surprised; and 
with a good breeze of wind like this they will not 
be long in coming over.” 

“Colin,” said the younger lad, “this is what I 
am thinking of; when your father, or my father, 
or perhaps Dugald McLean from Glen Estera, 
comes over in the boat, and they will ask about 
the lady there, and who she is, and where she 
came from, what is it now that we will be say- 
ing?” 

Colin laughed, in his superior wisdom. 

“Then you do not remember what the old man 
of Ross said. This is what he said, Archie: 
‘That which you do not know, tell that to no one.’ 
How are we to be answering anything about the 
French young lady? Let them ask for them- 
selves. And indeed I wish they were here; for it 
is not a pleasant thing that you and I should be 
talking and talking, and the lady there not able 
to know what is going on, because she under- 
stands nothing but that useless language. And 
if your father can speak that language, it is not 
anything to be proud of. He might have made a 
better use of his time.” 

The younger lad thought over this for some 
time. Then he said,— 

“Well, perhaps the French is not a very useful 
language while you are in the Lewis or any other 
part of that country. But if you wished to go to 
France? If you wished to go to France, Colin, 
you would have to learn it. There now.” 

“Tf I wished to go to France!” said the other, 
scornfully. “And who would be so foolish as 
that? There is another wish that I have, that has 
more of common-sense in it. I would like to go 
to Fraserburgh, and see the great fleet of fishing- 
boats. Now there would be some sense in that.” 

(To be continued.) 
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AN “ARMY” NEWSPAPER. 


If genius consists in triumph over difficulties, 
there are few callings in life that have so much 
genius engaged in them as the newspaper profes- 
sion. The following instance of journalistic enter- 
prise during the Afghan campaign in India, we 
gather from an English contemporary. A “tri- 
weekly” called the News of the Camp was issued 
by the soldiers with considerable regularity 
through a hundred days’ siege, amid surround- 
ings that would have discouraged men of less than 
heroic pluck. 

The editor thus describes the conditions under 
which the feat was accomplished : 

‘A bungalow for a printing-office, with canvas 
thrown over its unfinished roof, through which 
the rain freely penetrated, a gentle water-spout 
running down the compositor’s back as he stood 
with a bandolier of Martini-Henry cartridges over 
his shoulder, his white apron for a uniform, com- 
posing-stick in hand and his rifle lying sugges- 
tively near his printing-frame; the editor’s quar- 
ters an army bell-tent and a transport-wagon, the 
space between ingeniously roofed in with a tat- 
tered sail stretched on telegraph-poles ; their work, 
editing a paper by day and on guard up to the 
knees in mud by night, or sleeping in a pair of 
leather breeches, long boots and jack-spurs.” 

The forty numbers, of four pages each, foolscap 


More 
eachans were roasted. As the evening fell, the | 








size, have recently appeared in bound form, em- 


bellished with fourteen photographic illustrations 
of the siege. 


REUNION. 


There is a voice which sorrow hears 
When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain; 

*Tis Heaven that whispers, “Dry your tears; 

The pure in heart shall meet again.” 
WILLIAM 
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For the Companion. 


HER OWN WAY. 


“Why can’t I go to the apple-cuttin’ ?” said an 
overgrown girl of fourteen years, in a petulant 
tone. 

“Cause ’taint the place fur ye, that’s why !” re- 
plied the mother, who was sweeping the kitchen 
floor. “Ye nee’n’t to say no more aboutit. Ye 
aint a-goin’ with my say so.” 

“But all the rest of the girls is a-goin,’ an’ I 
don’t see why I can’t go, too,” persisted the 
daughter. Then suddenly starting up asif struck 
with a new idea, she put on her sun-honnet, left 
the house and walked rapidly away. 

The mother’s eyes followed her with a grieved 
look, which gradually changed into an expression 
of positive pain. She was a poor, hard-working, 
unlearned woman, but her heart was full of ten- 
derness for her wilful daughter—her only child. 

“She’s gone to coax her pap into the notion of 
lettin’ her go; an’ he’ll jest give in to her, like he 
allus does. O David, David! Why can’t ye see? 
Why can’t ye see? After all my trouble to keep 
Sary Jane in good comp’ny, ye’ll let her go off to 
th’ apple-cuttin’ at Jim Boxley’s!” 

Overcome by her feelings, the woman, who was 
really seriously ill, sat down and hid her face in 
her apron, while her frame quivered as she strove 
to stifle her sobs of grief. 

But the wife of a Western backwoods farmer 
can afford little time to indulge in grief, so Mrs. 
Legan soon wiped her eyes, picked up her broom 
and resumed her sweeping. After a half-hour’s 
absence Sarah Jane returned. There was a look 
of half-concealed triumph on her face, that indi- 
cated as plainly as words could have done, that 
her father’s consent had been gained. 

The girl at once commenced helping her mother 
in the housework, but said nothing more about 
the apple cutting. The mother was also silent. 

Towards evening Farmer Legan came slowly 
home from the corn-field, with a heavy load of 
corn. His wife met him by the log-crib, where he 
halted to unload his cart. 

“David,” she said, “what did ye say ye’d let 
Sary Jane goto Boxley’s apple-cuttin’ fur? Don’t 
ye know them Boxleys ’s a rough set, an’ aint fit 
fur decent people to go about? Like as not ther’ll 
be a Jot of them Eel-crickers there to-night fur a 
fight. What did ye let her go fur ?” 

“Well, Cindy, the rest of the young folks is a- 
goin’, an’ we ortn’t to be harder on our own child 
than other people is on their'n,” said the farmer, 
in a tone of remonstrance. “The crowd at the ap- 
ple-cuttin’ to-night’ll be civil enough, I guess. 
There haint bin no fuss at t’other two apple-cut- 
tin’s they had. Fact is, Cindy, ye cut yer words a 
leetle too short when ye’re a-talkin’ to Sary Jane. 
Ye ortn’t to do that.” 

“Well, David,” answered his wife, “I was so bad 
put out about her wantin’ to go, an’ so tired to 
death, that I didn’t know hardly what I was a- 
sayin’.” 

“Yes, I know ye’ve a heap of work to do, Cin- 
dy, an’ ye aint stout, nuther; but mind ye, Sary 
Jane’s a-goin’ to be a heap of help to ye when she 
gits to be a little more of a woman. Jest as well 
let her have her own way a leetle. "Taint best to 
check a colt with too tight a rein, ye know.” 

“I know, David,” said the wife, in a weary tone; 
“but after all’s said an’ done, a mother knows 
best. The Boxleys haint got enough ‘git-up’ 
about ‘em to do a great sight of harm; but even if 
dead fire-coals don’t burn, they’ll black the fingers 
that tetches ’em.” 

Mrs. Legan walked slowly back to the kitchen. 
Calling to her daughter, she said, “Yer pap says 
ye may go to the apple-cuttin’! It aint the best 
place in the world for ye to go, but I hope the 
crowd’ll be civil. Be sure ye don’t set yerself 
for’ard, ’cause it’s better fur young folks to be 
seen than fur ’em to be heerd.” 

After the evening meal had been finished and 
the dishes cleared away, and while the twilight 
still lasted, Sarah Jane started tor Jim Boxley’s 
house, which was more than a mile from her 
father’s cabin. As she was crossing a little brook 
which ran through a deep, wooded hollow near 
the Boxley cabin, the cry of a screech-owl over- 
head scared her so that her heart almost stood 
still with fright. 

For a moment she thought of retracing her 
steps, so startling had been her fears, but gather- 
ing courage, she went on, leaving the still screech- 
ing bird behind, and soon came in sight of the 
cabin where the “apple-cutting” was to take place, 

The girl was by no means superstitious, but the 
hooting of the owl had such an effect on her 
nerves, that by the time she had reached the cab- 
in, all her eager anticipations of a “good time” had 
somehow disappeared. She felt as though some 
impending evil was near at hand, and sat down 
by Jim Boxley’s fireside troubled and apprehen- 
sive. When Mrs. Boxley, with a forced expres- 
sion of face that was meant for a smile, inquired 
if her mother was “‘a-gittin’ in workin’ trim agin,” 
she replied,— 


| “Yes, mother’s about well—only she complained 
of bein’ mighty tired an’ light-headed, after sup- 
per.” 

While Jim Boxley was coarsely quizzing her 
about “ketchin’ a beau,” Sarah was thinking of 
her mother’s look of pain, as she nervously fast- 
ened a bit of ribbon around her white throat be- 
fore she left home. The girl had much natural 
delicacy of feeling, and she realized quite keenly 
the truth of her mother’s warning words as Box- 
ley’s coarse expressions fell upon her ear. Never 
before had the whole family seemed just what it 
seemed then to her—this man, so coarse and vul- 
gar; his slatternly wife and red-haired daughter, 
and so on down to the dirty-faced baby crawling 
about on the floor. 

It was a relief to know that one of the neighbor’s 
“gals” had been helping in the afternoon the 
woman cook the necessary pies and cakes. Such 
assistance was an essential part of the programme 
when an apple-cutting was to be enjoyed at Jim 
Boxley’s nouse. 

The arrival of some of the neighborhood young- 
sters drove away Sarah’s unpleasant thoughts. 
Then other guests came, and last of all a couple 
of rough-looking young men arrived, declaring 
loudly that they were from Eel-Crick, “an’ we 
cum to stay.” 

Inside of an hour’s time from Sarah Jane’s ar- 
rival at the cabin, almost all the young folks of 
the surrounding country had assembled there, and 
were busied in paring, quartering and coring ap- 
ples in the Boxley kitchen. Two “apple-peelin’ 
masheens” helped the work along wonderfully ; 
and the two young men who turned the cranks ot 
these ‘‘peelers,” strove with might and main to 
out-do each other, to the great delight of the 
smaller boys present, who looked upon the ma- 
chines as triumphs of human ingenuity. 

Sarah Jane was apparently as gay as the gay- 
est; chatting, without the least show of timidity, 
with her partner, a tall plough-boy of fifteen 
years, who pared the apples with his pocket-knife, 
while she cored and sliced them. No doubt his 
awkward attempts to be agreeable tended to re- 
lieve her of whatever embarrassment she may 
have felt at first. 

Coarse jokes passed freely back and forth 
among the young folks, and laughs were loud and 
frequent. Now and then a handful of parings 
was thrown in the faces of some couple whose 
heads were seen to be drawn together confiden- 
tially, but so dexterously was the deed performed 
that the thrower was seldom discovered. 

Before long a young man received a hard 
thump on the head. An apple had been thrown, 
and had hit him. Another was thrown, and 
another, until apples flew around in too promiscu- 
ous a manner for the company’s enjoyment. 

Then suddenly one of the candles was knocked 
over and extinguished. Just here Boxley began 
to show signs of anger, and said to the crowd, 
“Yer orter all have sense enough to behave yer- 
selves; an’ them that can’t act decent kin jest go 
home.” 

A few insolent words were spoken in reply to 
this rebuke, but as nearly all the guests evidently 
sympathized with the host, the noisier ones soon 
became quiet, and the paring and slicing went on 
without further interruption. 

At length the evening's work was pronounced 
finished, though every one knew that several 
bushels of apples lay unpared behind barrels and 
boxes, where the more roguish of the boys had 
thrown them in order to shorten their task. 

A few of the company, assisted by Boxley and 
his wife, now began to gather up the parings and 
cores which were strewed about the floor, while 
many of the girls went into the main room of the 
house, and some of the boys stood in the door- 
yard. 

“Speech from Bill Grater!” shouted some one 
in the crowd. ; 

Bill Grater was the plough-boy who had given 
most of his attention during the evening to Sarah 
Jane. He had considerable notoriety as a ‘“‘spout- 
er” of declamations, and was often called upon for 
a “speech.” 

“Speech,”—“Speech, Bill!” shouted one after 
another. * 

Bill needed little urging. He mounted a bar- 
rel at one end of the cabin, and standing on a 
couple of half-decayed boards that lay across the 
open top, he began to declaim ‘‘Norval,” in a loud 
voice. He certainly was not an Apollo in grace. 
To the great delight of his audience, he empha- 
sized his words with extravagant gestures, and 
now and then gave a vigorous stamp on the boards 
on which he stood. 

Just as he reached the line,—‘Rushed like a 
torrent down upon the vale,”—he brought down 
one of his cowhide boots with the force of a 
sledge-hammer. There was a crash. One of the 
boards broke, and down the orator slid into the 
| barrel. 

This in itself was misfortune enough; but the 

barrel was more than half full of soft-soap. Bill 
crawled out of it in a sad plight. His Sunday 
pantaloons were almost ruined. Never before in 
| alle his experience as an orator had so short a 
declamation been rewarded with such tremendous 
applause—for the bystanders roared with laughter. 
The girls, who ran out to see what was the matter, 
joined in the chorus. Everybody langhed—ex- 
cept Bill, who tried to grin, but it was a sickly at- 

| tempt. 

| The young men from Eel Creek seemed partic- 








ularly amused. One of them gave a loud laugh, 
and remarked,— 

“Most folks likes to use their ‘soap-greeze’ a 
leetle, onct in a while, ’stead of a whole berril full 
to a souse.” 

Bill was just in a condition to resent this re- 
mark, and stepping forward all dripping with 
soap, he cried,— 

“You Eel-Crickers don’t look ez ef ye hedn’t 
never used no soap in yer life. Ef ye say any 
more of yer sarse, I’ll douse ye both in the ber- 
ril!” 

The Eel-Cricker stepped forward, and in loud, 
blustering words mingled with oaths, cried out 
that if anybody wanted “anything out of Eel- 
Crick ter-night, he kin jest hev it, right hyur!” 

One of the by-standers quietly laid his hand on 
the bully’s shoulder, and told him that it would 
perhaps be better for him not to “raise a row 
when wimmen folks is around.” At the same time 
some one led Bill away. 

Having no visible foe, the Eel-Cricker became 
apparently furious with anger. The other Eel- 
Cricker joined his comrade in bravado, and a fight 
seemed certain. 

At this juncture Jim Boxley sprang into the 
midst of the excited crowd, and ordered the Eel- 
Crickers to leave the place. Not caring to pick a 
quarrel with Jim, the two roughs went away, mut- 
tering and swearing to themselves till their voices 
were lost in the distance. 

The reason why Boxley interfered so promptly, 
was that Sarah Jane, dreading lest her mother’s 
fears might prove a reality, had with two of her 
companions, urged him to go out and stop the 
quarrel. Jim, who otherwise might have been 
slow to interfere, could not withstand the girls’ 
pleading. 

Bill Grater’s temper, however, was of a more 
enduring nature. With a companion he hurried 
off to a pond of water which stood at the foot of 
the hill, just above the crossing of the brook 
where Sarah Jane had been so frightened by the 
screech-owl. There the two rinsed and scrubbed, 
until they finally succeeded in making the unfor- 
tunate pants presentable. 

The owl, disturbed again, once more set up his 
melancholy screech. This was heard by Sarah, 
as she stood in the doorway of the cabin, and 
brought back her forebodings of evil. The recent 
trouble caused by the Eel-Crickers had somewhat 
depressed her spirits, and the owl’s voice made her 
almost shudder in spite of herself. 

In due time the pies and cakes were passed 
around, according to custom; and cider was fur- 
nished to those who wished it. Laughter rang out 
merrily, snatches of songs were sung, and jokes 
were frequent and coarse. After refreshments the 
“livin’ room” of the cabin was cleared for the 
“runnin’ plays,” as they were called in distinction 
from the forfeit and kissing games. 

Soon the dance commenced to the monotonous 
strain of Weevilly Wheat. 

“I don’t want none o’ yer weevilly wheat, 
I don’t want none o’ yer barl 


But I want some o’ yer good ole wheat, 
'o bake a cake for Charley.” 


This stupid rhyme was sung by the company, 
regardless of grammar and careless of tune--care- 
ful only as to time and the simple figures of the 
dance. 

Whatever may have heretofore been Sarah’s 
qualms of conscience, they were forgotten now in 
her enjoyment of the hour. She stood, resting in 
her turn, with her partner, laughing at some re- 
mark which he had made, when the front door 
opened at her side, and she saw her father stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

Scarcely giving a glance at the young folks, 
who stood in ranks up and down the roon, si- 
lenced for the moment by the unexpected interrup- 
tion, he said in a husky tone to his startled daugh- 
ter,— 

“Sary Jane, yer mother’s terrible sick! Git yer 
bunnet, quick, an’ come right home!” Then turn- 
ing to Boxley, he added,— 

“Jim, jump on my horse—he’s standin’ at the 
gate—an’ ride yer best fur the doctor; I b’lieve 
Cindy’s a-dyin’!” 

Without waiting a moment longer, even for his 
daughtcr, David Legan sped down the road in the 
direction of his home. A moment later Sarah 
Jane, declining the offer of an escort, was hurry- 
ing with bated breath and fast-beating heart, af- 
ter her tather. Up the road towards the village 
the clatter of the horse’s hoofs grew fainter and 
fainter in the distance, as Jim galloped away to 
bring the physician. 

Sarah had time enough to reflect as she sped 
along through the gloomy wood, terror-stricken 
lest she should find her mother—her “dear, good 
mother”—dead, and beyond the reach of every 
plea for forgiveness. 

The words of impatience her mother had spoken 
when refusing her consent to allow her to go to the 
apple-cutting now seemed only words of love to 
the contrite daughter. 

“Qh, what'll become of me! I called her cross, 
an’ she was then jest a-goin’ into her death-sick- 
ness! An’ me always a-talkin’ short, an’ a-teasin’ 
the life out of her. An’ she’ll never git well—an’ 
I'll never have any mother any more—never any 
dear, good mother any more!” 

The girl ran weeping and stumbling over obsta- 
cles in her path, in the agony of remorse over her 
conduct to her dying mother. How silly and 
hateful now seemed her gay laughing and chat- 
tering at the apple-cutting, and how actually 








wicked her dancing of “Weevilly Wheat.” 
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“Oh!” said she, moaning, “if mother’ll only 
git well—if the Lord’ll cure her this time, I'll never 
be cross to her, nur tease her any more. An’ I'll 
never go to Boxley’s agin ’s long as I live—if 
she’ll only git well—jest this time'” 

She reached the door of her home. Almost 
overcome and with a strange faintness, she stag- 
gered across the threshhold. Hereyes sought the 
face pillowed on the low bed, by which her father 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and his 
whole frame convulsed with grief. 

And that face on the pillow! There were the 
features of her mother, but Sarah saw only the 
piercing, unnatural look of those loved eyes, 
which stared wildly at her as she dropped at the 
bedside on her knees. 

“OQ mother, mother! Speak tome! I'll never, 
never cross ye any more, mother, if ye’ll get well | 
agin. I'll be good, I'll be good to ye allus! 0 | 
mother, speak to me!” 

“Sary Jane!” said her father, in a hoarse, chok- 
ing voice, “‘yer mother’ll never speak to ye agin 
in this world. She don’tknow ye! Yer mother's 
dyin’, child. Her work’s done! She’ll soon beat 
rest; done forever with hard work an’ trouble.” 











flowers inserted in the folds. The flowers were believed 
to be Oriental. 

“Leaves of the common watermelon (cucumis citrul- 
lus) were also found on the body of Neb Seni, a high 
priest of the twentieth dynasty. 

“Many of the leaves and flowers were préserved by 
Dr. Schweinfurth by moistening them, putting them in 
alcohol, and then spreading out and drying. All the 
species named are still found in the East, and, as re- 
marked, they afford ples of both sp and 
cultivated plants, continuing for many centuries with- 
out variation.” 
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For the Companion. 
ATTACKED IN A CANOE. 


Lotte and Arkaske Douvel were two Masquapee Ind- 
ian boys, who used to sell salmon and seal hides to the 
Hudson Bay Company’s trading post at Mingan. The 
Seignory of Mingan is situated on the south shore of 





Labrador, opposite Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

That there are dangerous sharks in these northern 
waters may be a matter of surprise to some readers, it 
being commonly supposed that man-eating sharks are 
not often found outside thetropics. But these two Mas- 
quapee boys had an adventure with a shark which was 
certainly a would-be man-eater. 


Hearing these words, the girl flung herself | Whether it was actually a “white shark,” held in 
across the bed and wailed in uncontrollable grief. | such abhorrence by sailors, or a very fierce individual of 
The old farmer bowed his head and sobbed without | What is termed the ‘Greenland shark,” the narrator 
restraint. The mother gazed with an unconscious | ¥8 Unable to determine from the account the boys 


stare at the ceiling, or turned her head restlessly | 
from side to side. She did not heed the cries” 
around her, perhaps could not even hear them. 

The door opened and a woman entered—one of 
the neighbors. Scarcely had she appeared when 
the doctor arrived. 

Sarah Jane by this time had become calm, and 
sat on the foot of the bed as pale almost as the 
haggard face by her side. She watched keenly 
and anxiously every motion of the physician; but 
she could find no voice to ask him a single ques- 
tion as he shook his head and turned away. 

Farmer Legan looked the doctor in the face and 
saw that which told him there was no hope. 

Soon a change came over the countenance of 
the dying woman. The eyes lighted up with their 
usual intelligence, and she feebly put out her 
hands in the direction of her daughter. Then 
turning her face towards her husband, her lips 
moved, but she uttered no soun‘4. 

Sarah bent low and kissed the pale cheeks again 
and again. The stricken husband lifted the nerve- 
less hands to his lips; then, gently pushing his 
daughter aside, he pressed a long kiss on the fore- 
head of his wife. As he raised his head and stepped 
back, the woman flung her arms around her 
daughter with the final impulse of a love that is 
strongest in the hour of death. 

A moment more, and the arms fell from the 
girl’s form and the tired mother was at rest. 

Terrible as was the daughter’s grief, she felt 
that her mother’s dying embrace had been one of 
forgiveness. How sweet now to remember that 
before passing away she had left a token of love 
for the wilful daughter to treasure as a sacred 
memory in her heart forever. 

Atter the simple funeral the tired body was laid 
away to sleep in the little graveyard on the hill 
beyond the woods. In the days that followed 
the bereaved daughter passed many hours of bit- 
ter reflection. Many of the harsh words she had 
sometimes spoken to her mother would come back 
to her memory. How hard and unfeeling and 
wicked their harshness seemed! What had once | 
seemed fretful and impatient words from her | 
mother now only appeared as the expression of a 
poor, tired heart, that the burdens of life were 
pressing down to the grave. 

And so Sarah blamed only herself. She never 
tried to think otherwise. She could not. She did 
the housework for her father, and strove dili- 
gently to fill a daughter’s place in his heart. 

She is a woman now, not old in years, but ma- 
ture in experience, and possessing a heart chas- 
tened by self-denial. Her will is law in the house- 
hold over which she presides,—but it is the law of 
love. She has found a better way than her own 
way. 


+e — 
ANCIENT FLOWERS 

It is proverbial to speak of flowers as “‘perisha- 
ble,” as “types of evanescent beauty,” etc.,—and 
in the nature of things such language is correct 
and appropriate. We may well be amazed, then, 
to know that there are identical flowers now actu- 
ally to be seen which have been in existence as 
long as the pyramids. Such singular contradic- 
tions of decay could, of course, come from no 
other place than Egypt, the land of the mummied 
Pharaoh. Says a writer in Nature: 

“An herbarium thirty-five centuries old must 
indeed be an object of interest. Such an one has 
recently been formed by Dr. Schweinfurth, from 
garlands found on the breasts of mummies discov- 
ered at Deir el Bahari, by Messrs. Brugsch and 
Maspers. 

“Those ancients, doubtless without our modern 
facilities through floral establishments, etc., for se- 
curing exotics—anything to avoid the use of the 
common productions native to the soil, unless cul- 
tivated and brought beyond the pale of vulgarity, 


ga 
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Their method of taking salmon at the mouth of the 





rushed after the canoe, and gouged off another patch. 


French, learned at the Mission of the Oblate Fathers. 
“Ele paque sangu dy veau marin!” (He scents the 
seal’s blood!) 

“Shoot a ball through his head, brother!” cried 
Lotte, working the canoe off a little with noiseless dips 
of the paddle. 

Arkaske reloaded the piece, and while Lotte steadied 
the canoe with a stiff side stroke, discharged a bullet at 
the shark’s head. 

They had much better let the monsteralone. The ball 
either glanced from its tough hide, or failed to touch a 
vital point in its lethargic body. Either the blow or the 
noise of the discharge seemed but to excite the fish still 
more. It circled closely round the birch skiff, touching 
it with its nose and making the water boil as it turned. 

Arkaske thrust the sharp spike of the boat-hook into 
its sides. Feeling these prods, the shark rushed off 
fifty or sixty yards and settled out of sight for a mo- 
ment; but immediately rising again, close under the 
canoe, turned on its side and with one snap of its for- 
midable jaws, gouged out a piece of the bark as large as 
a wash-bowl. 

I saw the canoe the next morning. The piece of 
bark was torn out by the shark’s teeth; and the ribs of 

the skiff, where the bark had been bitten out, were 
scarred and shattered. Fortunately these cedar ribs 
were placed close together; otherwise the canoe must 
have filled and sunk in a minute. 

* Au ter kask !’’ (Get to shore!) Lotte cried out. 

Dropping his boat-pike, Arkaske seized his paddle 
and both worked with might and main—the water 
streaming in. 

Before they had gone twenty yards, the shark again 








ward, in a canoe. It was a calm summer night, and 
rather than follow the devious line of the shores, Otelne 
paddied directly across the bay. 

The Indian sat in the stern; Nouga, his squaw, fac- 
ing him in the bow; the children in the middle of the 
short canoe between them. Suddenly a very large 
shark, of an ashy, gray color, rose close beside the 
canoe, and followed, swimming about it, for some dis- 
tance. 

After a time, as if comprehending the situation, the 
savage creature began deliberately trying to upset the 
fragile craft, by settling into the water and then rising 
with all its force directly under the canoe. But finding 
its efforts to overturn the skiff ineffective, it presently 
began butting it with its head, and gouging it with 
its teeth, much as in the case first related. 

Otelne hastened towards the land, and with his sct- 
ting-pole tried to beat off the fierce creature. But the 
repeated buttings of the shark soon so shattered the 
canoe that it began to leak furiously. 

They were still at some distance from the shore. The 
squaw threw out the water with her pannikin as fast 
as she could. But the shark continuing to dash at the 
canoe, it became but too evident to Otelne that in a few 
moments more they would all be at its mercy. 

At this crisis, the brutal red parent performed a hor- 
rible act. 

“Squaw no cry,” he said to Nouga; “squaw sit 
still.” 

Taking up his youngest child, an infant three months 
old, he dropped it overboard, and once more plied his 
paddle. In the interval that followed, the battered 


canoe was paddled to land; but the savage fiend who 
paddled it ought to have been brought to punishment 


for his crime. 





river was so singular as to be worthy of a brief descrip- 
tion. On each side of the bay they had what they 
called “‘yarms,” or pens, made of stakes driven into 
the mud out upon the flats which the tide covers. 

These pens, or fish-pounds, were of circular form 
and perhaps a hundred fect in diameter. The stakes 
were left standing about six feet high, and were set so 
closely together that fish of any considerable size could 
not escape between them. 

There are very high tides in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. When the tide was in, these yarms were deep- 
ly under water. Salmon and other fish, when entering 
the bay to ascend the river, would get into these pens, 
and when the tide went out the fish would not discover 
that they were in a pound till after the water had fallen 
below the tops of the high stakes. 

In that way they would be left flopping high and dry 
on the flat, and could be taken out by the boys at their 
leisure. Not only salmon, in their season, but codfish, 
mackerel, squids and a great many other odd-looking 
fish were trapped in the yarms. 

Seals are common round the Mingan Islands and in 
the bays at the mouths of the rivers. In spring the 
Indians and half-breeds often hunt them on the ice with 
dogs and clubs; but more commonly, after the ice is 
goné, they watch for them in canoes, and as they rise 
to the surface shoot them with guns. 

One morning in the latter part of May, Arkaske and 
Lotte were crossing the bay in their bark canoe, com- 
ing towards the fort from their fish yarme on the flats 
beyond. They had a hundred weight or more of fish 
lying in the bottom of the little craft. 

Lotte was paddling in the stern while his brother sat 
with their gun cocked, eying the water sharply, on the 
lookout for seals. For these creatures only show their 
black heads a moment or two at the surface, then dive 
to the bottom again. 

When about half way across, Arkaske shot at one 
and wounded it. The seal flapped smartly, diving this 
way and that, coloring the water somewhat with its 


the struggling seal. 


blood. Arkaske seized the boat-hook, and with a few 
deft strokes of his paddle, Lotte drove the canoe toward 


But before they could hook the seal, it either sank, 


It was now a race for life. 


Sinking as it was, the 

canoe flew through the water. Seeing the creature 

making at them for another bite, Lotte bethought him- 

self to fling out several of the fish they had caught; and 

while the shark was seizing these, they got on a shoal 

near the shore, where the water was so shallow that 

the monster did not follow them. 

Here the canoe filled underthem ; but they ran to the 

shore with their boat-hook and gun, and let the canoe 

lie where it filled. 

Out in the deep water they could still see the goulu- 

dy-mer cutting the surface with its bony back-fin, 

and being plucky lads, they determined not to give up 
the contest so easily. 

At the log jetty a few rods below there were several 
boats made of deal planks, such as the fishing-schoon- 
ers take with them to the cod-“banks.”” They got into 
one of these and pulled out for another set-to with their 
tough-hided antagonist. 

On getting into the channel, however, the shark was 
nowhere in sight. They pulled up and down in the 
offing for fifteen or twenty minutes, seeing nothing of 
him. 

At length Arkaske thought to fire off his gun; and 
immediately following the report—as if in response to 
a challenge—the shark rose again close under their 
bows. 

Probably it associated the report with the same sound 
it had heard when the seal was shot. Instantly on 
perceiving the boat, it rushed against it with even 
greater violence than it had rushed against the canoe, 
and nearly overset it, causing it to rock smartly; but 
the thick deal planks were too strong for its teeth to 
crush. It went wiggling eagerly round them, how- 
ever, and after every turn would roll on its side and 
crunch its teeth against the bottom of the boat. 

So roughly, indeed, did it box the boat about, that 
it was some moments before Arkaske could reload the 
gun. At length he got in a heavy charge of shot and 
ball, and watching his opportunity when the shark 
rolled and opened its jaws to gouge the boat, he fired 
the contents of his piece plump into the creature’s ca- 
pacious mouth. 

This was rougher play than even a shark could stand. 





or, recovering itself, dived to the bottom; and a minute 
later, as they sat watching the surface, a large shark 
suddenly rose close to the canoe and went coursing ea- 
gerly about through the blood-tinged water. Its rough 
back-fin cut the surface with a loud swirling noise as it 
wriggled heavily to and fro. The ugly creature was 
fully as long as the canoe. 

“Zau goulu dy mer!” exclaimed Arkaske. The 


The monster turned a back-somersault and went down 
with a prodigious sudge into deep water. 

That was the last they saw of the creature. It would 
not rise to the report of the gun again; though it is 
doubtful if they had killed it. 

Arkaske and Lotte were more fortunate in their es- 
cape than another Indian of the same tribe, named 
Otelne, who 


—seem to have made free use in adorning their 
dead, even their kings, of the simple flowers, just 
as God made them, of the fields, the roadsides and 
the borders of streams. 

“Two garlands on the body of King Aames I. 
consisted of leaves of Egyptian willow (Salix 
sasaf) folded twice, and sewed side by side along 





with his wife and three children, was one 
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For the Companion, 


A DAY AT THE EMPRESS SCHOOL IN 
TOKIO 

There was to be an exhibition at the “Empress 
School” in Tokio, and I had received an invitation to 
be present. So when the hour came I entered a jin- 
riki-sha and started. 

There are no street cars in this capitol of the Mikado, 
and the manner of riding is peculiar to Japan. For 
the man who draws the jin-riki-sha, or miniature two- 
wheeled buggy, lets down the shafts, and as soon as 
you are seated he steps between them again and trots 
off quite rapidly. 

There are no reins or whip, and the “horse” will not 
shy or run away. If you say, “Matte,” he will stop, 
and bow as he lets down the shafts for you to get out. 
When you wish to goto the right, you say, “Mige,” 
and to the left, “/idari,” or if he docs not run fast 
enough, you call out, “/fayaku ! For this funny little 
phaeton and “horse” you pay ten cents an hour. "There 
are twenty-five thousand of these jin-riki-shas in Tokio 
alone, 


Before long we reached the large gateway of the 
school and the jin-riki-sha stopped. 
courtesy in Japan to ride to the door. 


It would be a dis- 


The Empress School is a large, two story building of 
wood and plaster, painted white with brown blinds. It 
is built in imitation of forcign houses, and is very 
different from the old Japancse structures. In olden 
times, a Japanese placed his house, which was usually 
a “frame house” with paper windows, back from the 
street, and shut it from view by a large wall, or by the 
houses for servants and retainers in front, and black 
was the favorite 
Printed. 

T approached the entrance of the school, and a Jap 
anese servant bowed politely us he received my card in 
his lacquer tray and sent it to the school-room. Pres 
ently the teacher who had invited me came down and 
led the way to the parlor. 

She knew but little English, and could only weleome 
me by the words, “I been vely glad.” However, she 
was very kind in manner, and though the Japanese wel- 
come was unintelligible to me, [found afterwards that 
the usual expression means something like this: “Now, 
my dear lady, this is the beginning of my hanging on 
your honorable eyes.” And the peculiar Japanese idi- 
om for our “Please be seated,” is, “Hang your thighs 
upon this chair.” 

Tiny cups of hot tea without sugar or milk were 
brought in. The teacher passed a lacquer dish of cris- 
py cakes and red candies, saying, in the polite way of 
the Japanese, ‘Will you condescend to lift up this food 
to your honorable self?” 

The school bell rang and the chattering, black-eyed 
girls were soon seated quietly in the school-room, the 
spectators having the place of honor near the platform. 
My friend the teacher was a widow, and is determined 
never to marry again. How do you think I found that 
out so soon? By her hair! It is quite a science to tell 
the story revealed by the hair in Japun. 

The age and sex of a child may be known by study- 
ing the tuft hanging in the back of the neck, or in front, 
or the simple ring of hair on the crown. A girl of 
eight or nine has her hair made up into a little bow on 
the back, and wound round with red crape, while the 
front is shaved bare, and bangs adorn the sides. Young 
ladies comb theirs high in front while behind it is ar- 
ranged in the shape of a large butterfly ornamented 
with silver and gold cord, and gay hair-pins of flowers 
and gilt balls. Some very stylish girls will have their 
hair resemble a half-open fan instead of a butterfly. 

A married woman must keep to the waterfall style, 
while a widow who is willing to marry again wears 
hers tied and twisted around a long shell hair-pin 
placed horizontally across the back of her head. 

When a widow makes up her mind fully that she will 
never marry again she cuts her hair short like a man, 
and combs it back without any parting. That is the 
way the teacher wore hers. ‘ 

There were three hundred and fifty young ladies it 
the room. Two hundred were day-pupils, and the re- 
mainder were boarders who receive tuition and board 
from the Empress, who some time ago gave a large 
amount towards the erection of the buildings, and who 
supports the school. 

After introductory words by the principal, a pretty 
girl stepped modestly to the platform and gave an ob- 
ject-lesson in optics by means of colored papers and a 
wheel which she turned rapidly. Next on the pro. 
gramme was a recitation, followed by experiments in 
chemistry. Another young lady took her place behind 
the table on the platform and held up a blue cottcn 


color with which the whole was 











Indians here spoke a mixed patois of Masq' and ing a large bay some miles to the west- 
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a branch of the date palm, so forming clasps for 








handkerchief for all to see. She then washed it in acid 
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until it was white and again held it up to the as- 
tonished gaze of her companions. Next she took 
from the vase near by, a red japonica, and hold- 
ing it over a queer little Japanese bowl with a 
perforated cover, allowed the gas which escaped 
to change the bright 





pretty garden behind is the Kindergarten school, | her alone. She may carry on any trade or busi- | Here is, as you see, a chapter in political econ- 


where one hundred little folks learn as they play, 
under the guidance of a German lady,—the only | 
foreigner in the establishment. | 


““Sayanara,” said the girls to each other, as 





color, and the flower 
was shown as a varie- 
gated japonica. 

As she bowed and 
took her seat, the 
whole school bowed 
in return. Is not that 
a pretty custom? In 
the native churches 
when the preacher has 
finished his 
sermon he 
to the 





bows 
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audience as if to say, “I have said all,” and the 
people express thanks by a low bow in return. 
Music came next,—at least they called it music. 
I suppose it was as sweet to their Japanese ears 
as our home songs are to ours. Three of the lady 


teachers stood ‘behind a long stringed instrument | 


called a koto, which lay upon the top of the box 
it is kept in. One played an accompaniment and 
all sang. The school joined in the chorus. Such 
doleful sounds! Tread on your pussy’s tail and 
you will get the first note; then sing through your 


nose ina half minor key with a tremulous voice, | 


and end the last line with a sudden jerk into your 
throat, and you will get some idea of the song I 
heard. 

Atter the reading of a few compositions, the 
addresses began 
ican clothes, thinking, no doubt, that he was imi- 
tating foreign manners, kept his hands im his 
pockets while he was speaking, and drew in his 
breath while speaking,—in true Japanese fashion, 

as if he had a peppermint drop in his mouth. 
When the speaking was over the school was 
disimissed. 

“School dismissed!" do you say, and yet not a 
word of how these Japanese young ladies were 
dressed? As they leave their seats 1t is a good 
time to inspect their clothes. Look at Oginsen, 
sitting near us. She is a fair specimen of a well- 
dressed Japanese girl. Her outside garment, or 
dress, is called a kimono. Itis blue and black 
finely-striped silk, and cut like a long sacque open 
in tront. It has neither hooks nor buttons, but 
one side laps over the other. Under it is a plaid 
silk skirt which peeps out at the side and below 
round the bottom. 

The dress sleeve is about a yard wide, the lower 
part being sewed up for pockets. The neck down 
to the waist 1s faced with black satin two inches 
im width. Between this garment andthe neck are 
soft folds of scarlet and white dotted crape. The 
kimono is belted with a sash, or “obi,” of rich 
silk embossed with gold figures. The obi is full 
three yards long and half a yard wide, and made 
up double. It is tied in large loops in the back 
with one short end. 

Do you notice the long white stitches down the 
side of the kimono and along the edge of the 
black satin? You think they are the basting 
threads which she has torgotten to pull out. Oh 
no! those were put in for ornament after the dress 
was completed. 

Oginsen’s feet look as though they were encased 
in white cotton mittens. There is a seam through 
the middle, so that the large toe is free to hold on 
to the wooden shoe, or ‘‘geta,” which the girls al- 
ways leave, by the way, at the outside door when 
they enter. 

Like all Japanese girls when dressed in their 
best, Oginsen’s neck and face are powdered, and 
she has a dash of red paint on her lower lip. Her 
hair and eyes are jet black, which can be said of 
all the three hundred and fifty pupils. If a Jap- 
anese child wants to say something very ugly to 
her little playfellow, she will sneeringly declare, 
“Your hair isn’t black ; it is brown!” 

The poorest girl in Japan who has a home at 
all, has her hair dressed by a female barber who 
comes to the house two or three times a week. For 
two cents this barber will wash and comb and 
grease the hair, and do it up in any desired shape, 
butterfly or fan. Nothing extra 1s charged for 
shaving off a round spot on the top, which in Jap- 
anese eyes makes the girls all the more beautiful. 

Instead of sleeping upon soft pillows, they rest 
their necks on a wooden block covered with a soft 


A Japanese gentleman in Amer- | 





| they left the school for their homes, and so said 
| my new friend, the teacher, as she kindly bowed 
| me out at the door, “‘Sayanara! Sayanara!” 

| Lucy S. BAINBRIDGE. 
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GOD'S WAYS. 
| God's ways seem dark, but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. 
j JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


—_<@o———_—_—— 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 
| In recent years the laws of England and of the 
| United States have been gradually enlarging the 
| rights of married women. This has been especi- 
ally the case with regard to the property which 
married women possess at the time of marriage, | 
or which they acquire afterwards. 

Formerly, married women had but few rights 
in property. ‘Their possessions, whether held or 
inherited, or the fruits of their own labor, were 
deemed to belong of right to their husbands ; who 
also exercised a very complete physical control 
over their wives 

The English Parliament, in its late session, 
passed a measure which extends the rights of 
married women in their property to a further 
limit than ever before. 

By this measure a married woman may not 
only have separate property, but may make con- 
tracts in respect to it which bind her alone; she 
may also freely dispose of her separate property, 
not only her real estate, but her “wages and 
earnings.” She alone becomes liable for her con- 
tracts and property debts, on which she may now 
be sued separately from her husband. 

In view of this change in the English law, it is 
interesting to know what rights the laws of the 
United States now accord to married women. 
It will be found that they are quite as broad as 
the rights just granted to English married women 

As the law does not differ materially in different 
States, three or four of the larger States may be 
taken as illustrations. 


ness, and may freely dispose of her property. 
She may make a power of attorney, and dispose 
of her effects by will. 

In Pennsylvania, a married woman can only do 
business on her own account if her husband neg- 
lects to provide for her. In this case, she has a 
right to hold and dispose of the property which 
she thenacquires. In this State, too, she may hold 
separately the property she owns at the time of 
the marriage. But she can only sell ber real es- 
tate when her husband consents and joins in the 
sale. 

In Ohio, the separate. control of the wife also 
extends to both her real and personal property ; 
and she has all the rights of a single woman, in 
the case that her husband deserts her. But she 
can only lease her real estate for a period not ex- 
ceeding three years. With her consent, the hus- 
band may reduce her property to his own /posses- 
sion; and then she cannot recover it again. 

The law in Illinois does not materially differ 
from that of the States already mentioned. There, 
too, the wife may sue and be sued; neither hus- 
band or wife is liable for the debts of the other 
contracted before marriage. The wile may make 
contracts separately ; but, under the Illinois law, 
she cannot enter into a partnership without her 
husband's consent, unless he has deserted her, is 
idiotic, insane or in the penitentiary. 

She may use and hold her own earnings in her 
own name, nor can the husband recover those 
earnings by a suit at law. Otherwise, the law of 
Illinois gives the wife full right in real or personal 
property obtained by descént, gift, or purchase, 
and she may “manage, sell and convey it to the 
same extent that the husband can convey his.” 

It will be thus seen that our laws are quite as 
broad in the protection of the property rights of 
wives as the most recent English measure; and 
that, practically, a woman’s rights in this regard 
are nearly, if not quite, as great as those of her 
husband. 


WORK. 
Work for the good that is nighest; 
Dream not of greatness afar; 
That glory is ever the highest 
Which shines upon men as they are. 
W. MORLEY PUNSHION. 


—_———+@r 
OUR OWN FAULT. 

Political economy is a subject in which many 

of the readers of the Companion can scarcely be 


supposed to take much interest, yet one or two 


simple facts may show them that the mothers and 
children of every household have a share in influ- 
encing the destinies of the country. 

In June, a large and powerful Association—that 
of the Textile Fabric manufacturers in one of our 
principal cities—held a meeting and resolved to 
stop, or partially stop work, by either closing 
their mills, or by running on half time. By this 
action thirty thousand men a day were thrown 
out of employment. 

The reason given for closing the manufactories 
was that the goods—carpets, shawls and dress 
stuffs of the cheaper kinds—remained unbought 
on the manufacturers’ shelves. There was little 
demand for them. The women of America, dur- 
ing the last two years, would have the more cost- 
ly goods and those of foreign make. 

The amount of gold shipped out of the country 
for these stuffs in 1881 was twenty-two million 
dollars, which might have been kept in this coun- 
try in two ways. First, if the women and young 
people would be content with simpler clothes, car- 
pets and curtains; and secondly, if there were 
American workmen skilled enough to weave the 
higher grade of goods at home. 

But the most careless of our readers can see in 
his own little circle of acquaintances how univer- 
sal is the habit of extravagance in almost every 
family and condition of life. 

The daughters of the lawyer or doctor, whose 
income is five or six thousand dollars a year, vie 
in dress and lavish outlay of money with the chil- 
dren of the millionaire. The family of the me- 
chanic, earning his three dollars per day, strug- 
gles to appear as well as the lawyer’s daughters, 





In Massachusetts, both the real estate and the 
personal property of a woman remain her sep- 
arate possession after her marriage. She may 
“hold, manage, and dispose of it” as if she were 
single, so long as she does not destroy her hus- 
band’s “right of courtesy .”’ 

She may freely make binding contracts with 
any one except her husband. She may work for 
herself, and is entitled to the separate control of 
the fruits of her labor. She may execute or ad- 
minister estates, and become a trustee, without 
the consent of her husband. 

She may make a will as if she were single; and, 
aside from her husband’s “courtesy,” can leave 
her property to whom she wishes. She may sue 
and be sued; is not liable for her husband’s 
debts, nor is he for those of her debts contracted 
in a business conducted by herself separately. 

In New York, the wife’s property, acquired 
before marriage, remains hers after marriage, as 
in Massachusetts. She inay inherit property and 
hold it as her own. She may insure her hus- 
band’s life. She may vote on the stock of incor- 
porated companies. The husband and wife may 











and the laborer’s children in turn vie with those 
of the mechanic in cheaper fineryr In every rank 


means; the same absolute neglect of the needs of 
to-morrow. 
For example: a farmer, or a small tradesman, 


| fifty years ago, ate his dinner of boiled meat 


| and potatoes; his wife wore calico gowns, with 
a merino for Sundays, and both farmer and wife 
were satisfied. There was a snug little sum laid 
by for old age, and a small sum set apart to send 
|the boys out into the world, or to “set out” the 
| daughter when she was married. 

Now the tradesman or mechanic in ordinary 
circumstances will have his costly food, and his 
daughters will know more about the quality of 
French silks than of economy, or the expenses of 
a household. The sons, too, instead of learning 
a trade, struggle into and starve in a profession, 
or in a city store, or in some obscure city em- 
ployment because it is more genteel. 

Hence the lack of skilled workmen and the de- 
| mand for costly goods; hence our money goes 
| out of the country to bring in foreign fabrics, 





roll of cloth. Their pillow-case 1s a bit of soft | be jointly sued for the wife’s debts, but the estate | while American goods remain unsold, and Ameri- 


p2per which is thrown away when soiled. 
The preparatory department has over a hundred 
scholars and occupies an adjoining house. In the 





| of the wife alone is liable for such debts. 
In New York, too, as in Massachusetts, the 
' fruits of a married woman’s labor are secured to 


can young men find only occupation in poorly 
paid employments, or are driven to drink jf they 


| 


there is the same strain to live to-day beyond its ' 


omy in which every man and woman who is im- 
provident and thoughtless of the future, and 
every boy and girl urging their parents to unwise 
outlay, has written a word. 


——_<oo—_____ 


QUEER WILLS. 

The will of Miss Ann Burdette was brought before 
the Vice Chancellor in England lately. The property, 
by this instrument, was to remain untouched for twen- 
ty years. The house in which this woman had lived, 
with all her furniture, jewels, plate and other personal 
property, was to be bricked up and hermetically sealed, 
for the same space of time. 
The Vice Chancellor directed the will to be broken, 
and the trustees to ‘‘unseal and release all this at pres- 
ent useless property.’? The old lady was thus balked 
in the only intention she could have had: that of mak- 
ing a sensation long after she had been dead. 
Many stratagems have been resorted to by wealthy 
men in the United States to keep their property for gen- 
erations in their own name, and thus found a family; a 
difficult feat to accomplish in this country, where there 
is no law of primogeniture. 
A machinist who, from extreme poverty, had risen to 
become a millionaire, died lately, and bequeathed to his 
children and grandchildren only moderate annuities. 
The estate in bulk was devised to a great grandson 
just two days old when the will was made, and to 
this child’s heirs. The object evidently was to amass 
an enormous fortune, with which the testator’s memory 
would be kept alive for at least half a century. 
An old woman in New York died a few months ago, 
who was known only for her devotion to some twenty 
cats; with these cats she had lived alone. At her death 
a will was found, in which she left the interest of twen- 
ty thousand dollars, in trust to certain persons named, 
for the care and maintenance of her pets; literally “en- 
dowing a cat,” according to Pope’s gibe. 
It is not generally known that the vast estate which 
Stephen Girard left for the maintenance of an orphan 
asylum, is by his will to revert to his family if any sec- 
tarian doctrine is taught to the boys, or if any clergy- 
man is allowed to enter the gates of the asylum. 

Equally whimsical was the will of the well known 
Doctor Rush, who bequeathed a million and a half of 
dollars to a certain public library, provided all novels, 
magazines, newspapers, pictures and statuary were re- 
moved from it. 
Legal decisions upon wills in this country are to-day 
very generally based upon the assumption, that a man 
has no right to hamper property after his death with his 
unreasonable whims and prejudices. 


—+~@r- 
HELP FOR POOR GIRLS. 

A couple of years ago a young married lady in Col 
chester, England, accidentally happened to be belated 
in the streets at night. She was startled and shocked 
at the number of young girls she saw there, whom she 
knew to be innocent, but who were idly sauntering on 
the sidewalks, or crowding into music-halls, in full 
view of every kind of vice and immorality. They were 
the workers in shops, warehouses and mills; semp 
stresses and domestic servants. 

This lady, though young and gay, did not allow her 
sympathy to pass in asigh of pity. She started a read 
ing-room for girls, supplied with entertaining books, 
papers, games, and more than all, a piano and parlor 
organ. 

Afterwards a cheap refreshment-room was attached, 
in which girls and women could buy a cup of good 
coffee and tea, bread and butter, and even a chop, at cost 
price. 

This drew many half-starved creatures from the gin- 
palace, where they had been in the habit of buying 
food, drink, forgetfulness and temporary delight, all in 
one, in a glass of whiskey or rum. 

The idea spread, as every new expression of charity 
or good-will does spread, among well-to-do Christian 
people. It now extends as an organization thropgh 
many of the towns in England, and includes secular, 
Bible and sewing-classes; clothing and sick clubs; 
penny savings-banks; temperance societies; libraries, 
reading-rooms, lodgings, and even homes. They are 
for the benefit of all classes of women in field or town 
work. 

In Philadelphia last winter a woman’s club started 
night-classes in arithmetic, history, literature and book- 
keeping for shop-women, taught gratuitously by the 
ladies themselves. The classes were crowded with 
eager and zealous pupils. 

There are many thousands of women dragging wearily 
through the work-day routine of daily life, to whom 
such a glimpse of knowledge, or of pleasant moral and 
social influences, would be a foretaste of heaven; and 
there are almost as many idle, wealthy, educated 
women, who find life a burden from lack of employ- 
ment. 

Where is the hidden link to bring them together? 
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VENUS, THE EVENING STAR. 

Observers of the western heavens in the early even- 
ing have not failed to notice a superb star, outshining 
all the twinkling mysteries that surround it. This is 
Venus, who, for this reason, has won the title of queen 
of stars, for she is the fairest and brightest star of all 
the myriads that stud the firmament. 

She has been evening star since the 20th of February, 
when she was in superior conjunction with the sun, 
and she will continue to fulfil this réle until the 6th of 
December, when, passing betw®en the earth and the 
sun, she reaches her inferior conjunction. Her fair face 
will therefore be seen every clear evening throughout 
the autumn; and winter will commence its dreary reign 
before we miss the brightest jewel from the sky. 

Those who have watched her course since she became 
evening star saw her first as a small, bright point in the 
twilight glow setting soon after the sun. As the 
months rolled on, she moved eastward, increasing all 
the time in size and brilliancy, and remaining every 
night longer above the horizon. 

On the 27th of September a change came over her 
progress, for she reached her greatest eastern elonga- 
tion or most distant point from the sun, Since that 
time she has turned her steps westward towards the 
sun, in obedience to his resistless attraction, which as 
surely rules her movements as if she were bound (q 





are unprincipled or weak, 





him by a visible chain, 
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Observers may easily perceive her westward progress 
on each succeeding evening. They will also notice her 
increasing size, and the rapid pace with which she 
moves on her celestial pathway. While she was seven 
months in passing from superior conjunction to eastern 
elongation, she will be less than three months in retrac- 
ing her steps and reaching inferior conjunction. 

The receding steps of the fairest of the stars include 
the most brilliant part of her course, and form a study 
of exceeding interest. 

Venus, besides being a charming object in the sky, is 
drawing nearer every day to her transit on the 6th of 
December. She will then pass directly between the 
earth and the sun, and be scen as a small black ball 
passing over the sun’s surface. 

To the naked eye she will look like a black dot; 
through a large telescope, she will look like a small 
moon. Millions of observers are hoping to see the phe- 
nomenon, which will not recur for one hundred and 
twenty-two years, long after every eye that now looks 
upward to the stars will be forever closed. 
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MISTAKEN. 

Though we may pity near-sighted people, it is almost 
impossible sometimes to avoid laughing at their ludi- 
crous, though unconscious, blunders. Perhaps the 
most considerate of gentlemen could not have helped 
smiling if he had witnessed either of the following 
“scenes.”” 

A lady while riding recently with a gentleman, in a 
strange city, exclaimed, “How strange to lay out anew 
cemetery in the crowded part of a city!” 

“Oh,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘this is not a cemetery, 
it is a park.” 

“T thought those signs on the posts very singular for 
a cemetery, but they are stranger still for a park,”’ said 
the lady. 

{‘Why, what is on them?”’ asked her friend, greatly 
surprised at the remark. 

“Why,” she replied, “‘you certainly see those little 
signs all along,—‘ Weep o’er the Graves’ ?” 

“No,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘but I see on them, 
‘Keep off the Grass!’ ”’ 

A Boston minister was walking down Washingtop 
Street just after the assassination of Gen. Garfield, and 
overheard a man, who was trying to read from a paper 
in a shop-window, Garfield’s words,— 

“God reigns, and the Government at Washington 
still lives.” 

“Why! Why! This is blasphemous! 
claimed, to his companion. 
government at Washington. 

A quict little suburban lady one day stopped another 
lady on Tremont Street, Boston, and said, “Oh, I’m 
I want to make some inquiries about 
4 poor person in whom you are interested.” 

The lady addressed looked as much surprised 


See!” he ex- 
“Tt says, ‘God resigns His 


er 


glad to see you. 


as if 
she had never been interested in a poor person; but 
taking the proffered hand, said, ‘*You surprise me; I 
thought you had left town. 
way.” 

As they “stepped in,” they came very close together, 
and the philanthropic lady stopped, flushed, and said, 
“Pray excuse me, I’m mistaken; Lam very near-sight- 
ed, and I thought you were Miss A——, the City Mis- 
sionary.” 

“Indeed!’’ answered the lady with big white puffs. 
“Well, I am mistaken, too. I thought you were my 
neighbor in Beacon Street—till [ took a good look at 
you. Iam also near-sighted.” 

The two looked a little mortified, and Beacon Street 
—of the new style—smiled faintly and moved on; and 
the quiet little suburban lady smiled and moved on too, 

Serious results sometimes arise from near-sighted. 
ness, and it should be looked after somewhat and care- 
fully treated in young people. 
responsibility in this matter? 


Let us step into this door- 


Have our schools any 
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BROUGHT TO BAY. 

Mr. De Sala, in his ‘“‘America Revisited,” tells an 
amusing story of his first experience in San Francisco 
with a “Heathen Chinee.” The Englishman was stop- 
ping at the Palace Hotel, in whose laundry some forty 
Chinamen were employed. 

On the second day of his stay, a youthful Celestial 
presented himself, early in the morning, at the English- 
man’s door with a large basket. After much flounder- 
ing with “pigeon” English, Mr. De Sala thought he 
understood that the youth had come from the hotel 
laundry for “tone piecee washing.” 

He was about to hand over his soiled linen, when 
one of the black chambermaids, an old Aunt Sally, en- 
tered the room. 

“Who gib him leaf to come dere?” she asked, sur- 
veying the smirking laundryman with an ‘up-and- 
down” look. 

He blushed and muttered sornething about “piecee”’ 
and “‘catchee” and ‘“‘belongce.” 

‘But de washin’ no belongee you, John,” she retort- 
ed, with austere dignity. ‘An’ you no belongee to de 
hotel, an’ you keep de profits away from de hotel by 
coming here when nobody sent to you.” 

He shuffled and wriggled and smiled, but Aunt Sally 
went on: “It was very wrong of you, John. If I was 
to tell ’em in de hoffice downsta’rs, dey’d neber let you 
inter de hotel agin. It was right mean ob you, John. 
It was like your imperence to come smouchin’ around 
here looking after de white folks’ washin’.”’ 

Then she gave John a sound box on the ear, and as 
he ran off, explained to the English guest that the Chi- 
naman was an “outsider”? who tried to obtain washing 
that should be done in the hotel. 
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DESTINATION OF EMIGRANTS. 

During Jast May the extraordinary namber of 88,768 
emigrants landed in Castle Garden, or enough to popu- 
late a large city. Of these the smallest number (two) 
were going to Arizona, and the largest number (28,982) 
proposed to remain in New York, 

For many reasons New York retains the largest num- 
ber, but its chief attraction is its cluster of cities—New 
York City, Jersey City and Brooklyn. Some of the 
emigrants have not the means by which they can travel 
farther, but the most thriftless and hopeless have not 
the courage to go into an unsettled region, where they 
would have to work hard or die, and they prefer the 
overcrowded tenements, with their filth and poverty, 
£0 the prospect of independenes in the Wom, 











If a law could be passed forbidding emigrants to re- 
main in New York City, it would, on the whole, be a 
benefit to them and to the country. 

The next largest number (10,968) went to Illinois; 
the next (7,958) to Pennsylvania: the next (5,663) to 
Minnesota, and the next (5,144) to Wisconsin. Thus 
it will be seen that Illinois attracted more than one- 
ninth of the total number, and more than double the 
number attracted by any other State, except New York, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


There were no quartette choirs in our churches fifty 
years ago. ‘The singing of the congregation was fre- 
quently led by a chorister or precentor. ‘The worship- 
pers sang, instead of listening to the warblings of a 
prima donna, sustained by an alto, a tenor and a basso. 
The chorister usually sat in the vacant space under the 
high pulpit. By his side stood a table on which were a 
hymn-book, a tune-book and a tuning-fork. His voice 
was strong and loud and his wind good. For three times 
during each service he had to lead the people in singing 
twelve stanzas and a doxology. When all sang, and 
that was the custom then, he had to exert himself that 
his voice might not be lost in the din of the congrega- 
tion. Some years ago, and not long after the chorister 
had given place to the quartette, an incident occurred 
which showed that the people appreciated the music of 
the great congregation. 

A union meeting was held on a Sunday in one of the 
most fashionable of the Presbyterian churches of New 
York. Prominent among the clergymen present was a 
venerable divine of imposing presence. He took no 
part in the services, until near the close. Then rising 
and spreading out his arms, as if to include all in the 


invitation, he said in a deep voice that rang throughout 
the church,— 

“Let us rise, and conclude this service of God, by 
singing to His praise the five- hundred and sixty- -second 
hymn,—‘Hark! the Song of Jubilee.’ 

As the aged preacher recited Montgomery’s hymn, 
the people understood and felt it. The effect was elec- 
trical. The voices of the quartette and the peals of the 
organ were lost in the grand burst of praise which rang 
from the great congregation. No one cared to listen; 
all wished to sing. For a few minutes fashion was 
forced to yield to the popular impulse. 
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SOAPED. 

The Jampannies carry European ladies about in 
“jampans” and ‘“dandies’’—a sort of Sedan chair—in 
the hill country of India. They are careless, merry 
fellows, but the low state of their civilization is illus- 
trated by the fact that they are not at all addicted to the 
use of soap. A foreign lady in India who feels par- 
ticular about the cleanliness of her men has to make 
arrangements for washing, not only their clothes, but 
themselves. 


Perhaps when they are carrying her out some after- 
noon it occurs to her that they would all he better for a 
bath, and on reaching home she calls for Ganga Ram, 
the chief servant in her household, who is probably a 
Hindu. 

“Ganga Ram,” she says, ‘“‘these men are dirty; the 
must have a bath. You must see that they are well | 
washed to-morrow; do not trust to them, but see it 
done yourself.”’ 

And the mild Hindu answers with perfect gravity, 
“Very well, Mem Sahib, it shall be done.’ 

Next morning after breakfast Ganga Ram appears 
‘Protector of the poor,” he says to his mistress, “some 
soap is wanted.” 

“Soap! What for?” 

Your excellency, it is to wash the Jampannics.” 

By-and-by, when it is time for the lady to be carried 
out for her afternoon excursion, the Jampannics appear 
at the verandah, their faces shining with broad grins 
and soap, and wearing something of the shame-faced 
expression of a little vain child conscious of its new 
frock, and longing, yet half fearing, to hear it remarked 
upon.— Temple Bar. 





—— 


COMPLIMENTS. 

Those who welcome flattery are generally persons 
who badly need praise. Real merit needs none. A 
flatterer complimented Dr. Wayland very highly on 
one of his discourses of which he thought very little. 
‘What you say,” replied the good man, “gives me no 
better opinion of myself, but a much worse opinion of 
you.” Says a writer in the Churchman: 


When I was young I knew a girl who was so fond of 
compliments that she was perpetually secking them, 
and after receiving one would repeat it to her friends as 
proudly as if it had come spontaneously. Even now, 
when she is past middle age, she is the laughing-stock 
among our young people, because she still courts and 
repeats compliments as in her youthful days. 

So blinded is she by her vanity, that she never sus- 
pects that she is being ridiculed by those who wickedly 
pretend to admire her; neither will she believe that the 
persons who flatter her speak disparagingly of her to 
others. 

A woman or girl who lays aside the modesty and 
feminine reserve that are an ornament to the female 
character must expect this. 

A compliment to be of value should be sincere and 

ntaneous, and delicately expressed. Experience 
ows that it is not the girl whom a man feeds with 
flattery that he tries to win for himself. 
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BROUGHT HIM BACK. 

At the seaside bathing-places in England a man is 
employed to see that no bather exposes himself to the 
danger of drowning. London Society tells how one of 
these bathing-men looked after the Prince of Wales: 


‘There was a time when the local manners at Brighton 
had a rough pleasantness about them, corresponding 
with the primitive simplicity of the place. When 
Miles (or Smoaker, as the Prince of Wales, and there- 
fore everybody, called him) was chief bathing-man, he 
once saw his Royal Highness swimming too far, as 
Miles thought, out at sea. 

Miles hailed “Mr. Prince’’ to come back. The Prince 
struck further out. Thereupon Smoaker dashed in 
after him, and brought his Royal Highness back by the 
ear, exclaiming as he thus towed back the princely 
freight,— 

“T aren’t a-goen to let the King hang me for letten the 
Prince of Wales drown hisself; not I, to please nob- 
budy, I can tell ’e.”’ The Prince forgave the actin con- 
sideration of its motive. 


—_————_+o+—_____ 


Tue Egyptian war will give about 2 hundred para- 
graphers the opportunity to say that the Bedouins are 
no great Sheiks, and that no matter how they are treated 
they will always Be-do-in something atrocious and in- 
excusable. War is, indeed, a great evil. 
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A LITTLE boy, whose parents are always moving 
from one house to another, was asked recently by the 
Sunday-school teacher, “Wh bak did the Israelites move 
out of Egypt?" and promptly replied, “Because they 
couldn't pay thelr rent,"! : 
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For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S 


Griddle 
3 GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


If cleanliness indeed bes next to godliness, we know 
of no one that is doing more to promote this virtue than 
James Pyle, through the introduction of his Pearline. 


<tesciagnlia pianos 

Bad temper often proceeds from those painful dis- 
orders to which women are subject. In female com- 
plaints Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” is a 
certain cure. By all druggists. (Ade, 


PE OO 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Makes acooling drink. Intoa tumblerful of ice-water put 

a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste. 





RS. 8S. L. CADY’ 'S inatinn, ot Day School for 
Young Ladies, West End Inst., New Haven, Conn. 
Thirteenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for cireular. 


ation, address VALENTINE BrOs.,, Janesville, W is. 
1G, AND MILITARY ACADEMY,W orces~ 
er, Mass., fits Boys for Scientific 
and College. 27th year bentee Sept. 12. ou  Clrenlar 
apply to Cc. B. METCALF, 1., Sup’t. 


LEWIS (MILITARY) COLLEGE, Xorthilt ¥ 





If you want to learn Telegr aphy ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 

































neering, Chemistry, Science, Literature and Arts, For 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Full course TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte system of ge sture and acomplete course of light 
erset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. Ist to 5th from 10 to 12 A. M. 
For catalogues apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 

ba for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. Over 1300 students, 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
. 
sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
1¢ 
- x ~ 
OR S: ge BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. | 

Latest and best book on Etiquette and kindred topics 
published. Ittells you how to act in all kinds of society. 
Should he in every house. Tlustrated with over 100 en- 

2.25. AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. Ad- 
dre RAND, McNALLY & CO., 

Mention this paper. CH [ICAGO, ILL. 
Is what every boy wants and 
what every man ought to have 

Send 3c stamp for new, elegantly 


information address Prof. CHAS. DOLE, Northfield, V t. 
gymnastics. Term begins Oct.5. Applications at 1Som- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mu- ele | 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. eT Ml 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N.J. OFFICE, 26 JOHN ST., N. Ye 
AND RULES OF POLITENESS. 
2.25. AG Endorses “J by all who have read it. Price, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price I 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Gossamer Waterproof Garments 


As the season for stormy weather is approaching, ladies 
and gentlemen will be looking for waterproof garments 
to protect themselves from wind and rain. 

The very best protection, as well as the most conven- 
ient, will be found in the popular Gossamer Rubber 
Waterproof Garments. 


First Cut shows the style of the 


Ladies’ Gossamer Circular. 


Every lady ought to have one. It 
is durable, perfectly waterproof, 
weighs only fourteen ounces, and 
has a Waterproof Hood, 
which can be drawn over the 
head. In ordering, state the 
length you wish. We have them 
from 36 to 58 inches in length. 
The price to our subscribers is 
only $1.75 each, and 20 cents for 
postage and packing. 









The second Cut shows 
The Gentl ’sG 
he Gentlemen’s Gossamer 
Waterproof Coat, 
which weighs only one pound. It 
is made very long and buttons up 
the whole length, giving perfect 
protection from the rain and 
mud. The price to our subscri- 
bers is only $2.75, and 25 cents 
for postage and packing. In or- 
dering give size around the chest. 
state size of shoe you wear. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Youth’s Companion Office. 


We have also 


Ladies’ 
Gossamer Waterproof Leggins, 
lined with cotton flannel, which we 
offer for only $1.00 per pair, and 
10 cents for postage. When ordering 





Popular Sheet Music! 
$12.50 FOR ONLY $1.00. 
33 PIECES, 200 PACES. 


This collection of Sheet Music embraces some of the 
most popular vocal and instr jieces 
e have room e i only a ‘le titles: the re- 
mainder are equal ly. : “Blue Alsatian Mountains,” 
“In the  Gloaming,” Knot Bridge, Ms Me a Tenderand 
True,” “Let’s be a A Waltzes,” “Cradle Song,” “Mo 
tery Bells.” “Merry War Waltzes.” A coamions list of 
the collection is printed on the back of each piece. 
This is not cheap 5-cent Music, but precisely the same 
~ navasy } pp ad as you buy at first-class music stores 
12.50 fe 
mx illsend the complete collection of 33 pieces by 
mail, securely Foe og betw 
only 81 and 30 cts. for 
this price,) or we will se 
pieces mentioned above on receipt of eight 3-cent Post- 
nge Stamps. or any one piece on receipt of four "3,cent 
stamps. ORDER AT ONCE. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
Youth's Companion Office, 
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Vy TORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS.— 
B m3, book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. 
orders 





Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer. , Comic De stgns, 8 Alp vha- 
bets, ete., for Be. 4 Tid ay! Patterns, 10c. 


All for 30c. Send 


3c. Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, — 





SUPERIORITY PROVED : 
THE pee 7 l BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 













Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 

NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 

) ee Is., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


TATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING "ESTABLISHMENT, 


e... ri t, New York 
7N. EIGHTH ST 


~ Doth St.. NEW York. 
mi sYN, 
T, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES \ io W. BALTIMOR LTIMORE, 

Dye, ‘lean and Refinish Dre iarments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, yo ™ ‘of fall fabri and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shakes, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results. and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Corr weponence Anvit 

BARE TT. ‘NEPHEWS «. en 
_5 and 7 John. Street, w York. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES 






















199 BROADW = 
He FULTON STRE 




















For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 
MERRICK a CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & sd Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Dev a St., Boston. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be ea 1 in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadw ay, New York. 
Send for Price Lis 
Our Goods are sold by first- class dealers. 


FACTS Seve ciue QaDens 


FIVE YEARS AGO we originated the plan of offering 
to consumers of TEA ND COFFEE as induce- 
ments to order in large quantities, or Get up Clubs, 
DINNER SETS, Sele. Fano TEA SETS, CAS 
TERS, SILVER "WARE, 

Since that time other “ac oie have been for years 
selling ‘Teas and Coffee at an enormous profit have at- 
tempted to follow in our footsteps. We Import our 
Goods, carry one of the largest stocks in the country, 
and have abundant capital to do with, More THAN 2000 
Sere SENT TO COMPANION READERS IN PAST TWO 











YE 

Ww. ; would be pleased to mail to any one, upon receipt 
of address, our full price and Premium List, with un- 
solicited Testimonials from those w ave dealt 
with us. 7EAS ATALL PRICES: B5e., 40c., 50e., 
60c., and 75c. 

We do not carry in stock Auction Goods, or Teas that 
have been damaged by Fire and Water. 


GREAT LONDON TEA C0., 


801 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, M:‘ ASS. 


Semi-Hammerless 
Single-Barrel Gun. 






ho 
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AMERICAN ARMS CO., 
103 Milk Street, 


BOSTON. 
Tt has always been considered that anything in the 
shape of agun was good enough for aboy. The makers 
of this gun take a different view of the matter, and are 
sahtne a pervect gun in every respect, suitable for boy 
or man, of the very best materials, and at 2 low price, 
Our Semi-Hammerless Gun has all the convenience 
of a hammerless, without the danger of the self-cocking 
principle. Top-snap, vistol-grip, checked, snap-fore- 
end, genuine Twist and finest Damascus barrel, choke 
bored. No gun yet made will compare with this for 


beauty, workmanship, convenience or shooting powers, 
and the reputation of this company is a guarantee of 
those statements. 
$20.00. 


‘T'wist barrel, $15.00; Damascus barrel, 
if sent C, O. D., $3.00 must accompany order. 


HAY FEVER. The greatest 


proof of the genuine merit of 
an article can be found in the 
amount of patronage it re- 
\ ceives, and the oom of 
testimonials respecting Dr. 
air’s Asthma Cure, proves 
most conclusively that it is all 
that it is represented to be. 
Dr. HAtrr’s Treatise on Asth- 
ma and Hay Fever contains a 
list of cures from every State 
and Territory in the United 
States, also from every Domin- 
ion of Canada, England and Scotiard. Treatise sent free. 
Address DR. B. Ww. HAIR & SON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F YOU FEEL DULL, drowsy. debilitated, have 
yee’ color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
face or y, frequent headache, or dizziness, bad taste 
in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, low spirits and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
petite, and tongue coated, you are 6u ering from 
oa id liver,” or “biliousness.” In many cases of 
“liver complaint” only part of these symptoms are ex- 
rience: sa peel on y for all such cases Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Diseoe ery” has no equal, as it effects 
perfect and radical cures. At all drugStores. 

















Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints, 
** Pleasant, flarmless, nderhly St 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion. 
BY THE RIVER. 


Worn out by woe, oppressed with care, 
Upon the river's verge I lie, 
My whole life rounded to a prayer 
That throbs pulsate with agony. 
O idle dreams, that used to glow 
ike golden-crowned realities, 
When I would watch the river flow 
Unfettered to the distant seas; 
Delusive though resplendent dreams, 
That could not—never did—come true; 
To-day life’s very glory seems 
Made up of only such as you. 
The white clouds hang *twixt heaven and earth, 
he green trees murmur in the breeze; 
The birds sing out their songs of mirth, 
The river still flows to the seas. 


I lay here once and dreamed of all 

That fills youth’s day with fond delight, 
The future that could never pall, 

So bright it loomed before my sight. 


I built my Spanish castles here, 

And wooed success and won my fame, 
And then—long year succeeded year, 

And found and left me still the same: 
The same, but that I put away 

The airy walls of Fancy’s dream, 
And saw the fond hopes day by day 

Flow down Time’s unrelenting stream. 
And yet to-day I build once more 

My castles by the river's side, 
And look toward a larger shore, 

And ships that wait some inland tide. 
O ships that never can come in! 

And dreams that never can come true! 
I think that I should hate to win 

Life’s best, if I must part with you. 

JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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For the Companion, 
THE MOUNTAIN FARMER. 


In the parish of a well-known clergyman in 
western Massachusetts lived a farmer named 
George Vining. He was a man of property, and 
possessing more than ordinary mental gifts, he 
exerted a large influence in his neighborhood and 
town. 

While regularly attending church for at least 
fifteen years, Vining was the minister’s constant 
anxiety and trial. ‘To the minister personally he 
was always gentlemanly and even benevolent. 
He prided himself on being an honest disbeliever 
in Christianity, and took every opportunity to 
dissent from the sentiments he listened to each 
Sabbath, and the truths the Bible teaches. 

Argument was his delight. He could use it 
shrewdly, but his strong point was ridicule. The 
fun of religion he could make in the village store, 
with his rare gift of drollery, was richly enjoyed 
by many a crowd of village loungers. He did 
not hesitate to make bantering prophecies of his 
own conversion, and to joke over the fact that his 
mother, just before she died, took him in her arms 
anc “gave him to God.” 

In this frame of mind, he was seriously dis- 
turbed, when one day his wife told him that she 
fully believed in the teachings of Christ, and had 


decided to make an open profession of her belief | 
This an- | 


by becoming a member of the church. 
gered him. While before, his disapproval of 
Christianity had been largely mental, and had not 
touched his feelings, now he became bitter. There 
was an intensity to his sarcasm that gave it the 
appearance of malignity. He was even cruel 
enough to revile his wife in the presence of her 
children. 

When he was over fifty years old his eldest son, 
who accepted his father’s skepticism, went to the 
woods of northern Vermont to engage in the lum- 
ber trade. While there in the solitude of the for- 
ests he was led—he knew not how—to think more 
seriously of his mother’s faith and his father’s un- 
belief than he had ever thought before. Chris- 
tianity assumed a new and different aspect to him. 

From a boy he had heard its truths declared, 
and he knew them by heart. 
son he felt that he ought to accept them, and 
make them the law of his life. Most reluctantly 
he was led to pray, and in the quiet of the woods 
he resolved to accept Christ as his Master, and in 
the future to live for Him. 

The news of this marvellous change in his son 
was like a blow to Mr. Vining. He went to his 
minister, and in his usual plain-hearted way de- 
clared that this was more than he could under- 
stand. “The boy has thought this all out up 
there in the woods, and yet he tells the same 
story that you do. If that’s what you mean by 
being taught by the Spirit, I don’t know but there’s 
something in it.” 

By-and-by the son came home. He told the 
processes through which his mind had passed, and 
by which he had been led to so great a change of 
belief. Then the father broke down. All his 
theories seemed to be swept away. For many 
days he struggled with his questionings, and 
doubts, and pride of opinion. He tried to find 
mental rest and rest of conscience in hard work 
and in forgetfulness. But he could not throw 
off the conviction that there must be truth in 
Christianity, that he ought to accept it, and then 
openly live up to his belief. 

The day came when his decision was made. It 
was declared frankly, according to his own bold, 
frank nature, and the blessing of submissive faith 
in Christ came at last. 


SEPT. 28, 1882. 








by his dying mother, had been realized to him in 
both his son’s conversion and in his own. 
—* 
A PACIFIC CYCLONE. 

This year and last have been remarkable years for 
floods and cyclones. The disasters they have caused 
in several States justify the use of those overworked 
epithets, “‘horrible” and “terrible.” Thousands have 
realized as they never did before that the tremendous 
forces of nature, which usually do man’s bidding, may, 
without a moment’s warning, turn and rend him. 

The story of a Pacific cyclone, which occurred in 
1878, strikingly illustrates this fact. The cyclone was 
accompanied by a tidal wave, and swept over a group 
of islands in the South Pacific. The centre of the cy- 
clone was at Kaukura, a low, flat island, whose high- 
est elevation was not fifteen feet above the sea. 


All the inhabitants had assembled at one place to 
gather the cocoanut crop. A wind which had lashed 
the waters of the usually calm sea-lagoon caused them 
anxiety. But they relied for — against the 
ocean waves on the coral reef which encircled the 
island. Besides, a hurricane had not been known for 
eighty years. 

Suddenly the cyclone rolled upon the isle and laid 
low every tree. Tumultuous waves swept over the 
barrier-reef and broke upon the shore with tremendous 
force. Such was the pressure that water was forced be 
through the coral foundation. The light, sandy soil 
became a quicksand. 

Over a hundred persons, believing the island would 
be submerged, took refuge in their boats. All but one 
were swept out to sea and perished in the seething wa- 
ters. 

Others fled to the highest ground and clung to 
stumps of a All night long cataracts of 
foam rushed over them. They were dashed against 
rocks and stumps, as the swirling waters carried them 
to and fro. When morning broke the island was a 
wreck and its shores strewn with the bodies of the 
dead. 

A white trader on another island, alarmed at the fall 
of his barometer, moved his goods to a house built on 
the highest elevation. 

The natives laughed at his precaution. That night 
the sea swept over the coral break-water and almost 
covered the island with roaring waves. 

The next morning a mass of broken timbers marked 
where one hundred and fifty buildings had stood. The 
cemeteries were washed out, and bones and skulls were 
mixed with the corpses of the drowned. On the white 
trader’s return to his wrecked home, he was greeted by 
two grim skulls which the ironical waves had laid in 
his parlor. 

In the group over two millions of cocoa palms were 
uprooted, twisted and snapped by the rotating gale. 
The people looked sadly on the fallen palms, their prin- 
cipal means of subsistence, and thought of the eight 
years which would have to pass before the young palms 
could bear their fruit. 


- ———— 


THE OLD SCHOOLS. 

There is a great contrast between the schools of 1878 
and those of 1778. Now the rod is seldom used. Then 
the master thoroughly believed, with Solomon, that to 
spare the rod was to spoil the child. An assortment of 
seasoned birch rods was a part of the old school’s fur- 
niture. 

The modern school, with its long list of studies, not 
unfrequently calls forth the ancient remark,‘‘much study 
is a weariness of the flesh.” The old schools taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic and a little grammar. 
Geography was an accomplishment. Algebra and as- 
tronomy were reserved for the college. But the boys 
were thoroughly drilled in what they did study. 

Spelling was so taught that few who had passed 
through a two years’ drill were ever at a loss as to how 
a word should be spelled. The pupil learned a column 
of words “by heart.”” When the spelling-class appeared 
before the master, who held his birch sceptre, the words 





Now for some rea- | 


were first given out in course. Then ‘skipping’? was 
resorted to, and finally the whole column was recited 
from memory. The boy who missed a word was kept 
in an hour after school. 


Reading lessons began with the Psalms, entered the 
New Testament, and concluded with the Old Testa- 
ment. Once a week the minister called at the school 
and heard the pupils recite in the catechism. 

When a boy could read the Bible and not stumble at 
a name, could write a plain, round hand, spell correctly 
the hardest words and cipher as far as “Rule of Three” 
and was “up” in the Catechism, he was considered to 
have finished his school education. If he desired to 
enter college, he was sent to an academy, or to some 
noted minister, famous for teaching boys Latin and 
Greek. 

At the academy the fare was plain and somewhat 
monotonous, while the study hours were many. A 
Boston boy, who was sent, just after the Revolution, to 
the Bordentown (N.J.) Academy, gives the following 
account of the fare and study hours: 

“Beef and boiled pork, potatoes and hard boiled Ind- 
|} ian pudding with molasses and bread six days in the 
week. On Sunday the boys were favored with roast 
meat of some kind, and a nicer pudding of flour or 
rice. 

“In summer the boys rose at half-past four o’clock, 
| dressed, washed and were in the school-room at five; 
breakfasted at half-past seven; returned to the school- 
room at eight. From twelve to two was given them for 
dinner and recreation. They were dismissed for the 
day at half-past four, except in winter, when three even- 
ings were devoted to study. 

“Saturday afternoons they had to themselves, and 
Sundays, excepting attendance at church.” 

+e 
EMBRACED BY A FISH. 

A diver, who was one of a party who worked at a 
sunken vessel near Vancouver's Island, tells in the 
Portland Transcript how a comrade was enfolded 
by a devil-fish. He says: ‘We discovered the old hulk 
in about four fathoms. In the crew were two half- 
breeds from Mexico, who could stay under water, it 
seemed to me, about ten minutes. They were pearl- 
divers from the Panama coast, and when they went 
down they carried a heavy stone to sink them, and a 
rope to make fast to anything they could find. 

‘When the oldest diver slip over we could follow 
him on the bottom by the air-bubbles. His mate held 
a small life-line that he signalled by. In about four min- 
utes the signal came, and we drew him up. 

“He came aboard with a jump, and said that he had 
hooked on to a cask or box, and that as soon as he 
moved it a great cloud of mud or sand arose, as if some 
great fish had moved, and thinking of sharks, he had 
come up for his knife. 

‘He seemed somewhat exhausted, and the other man 
said he would go down. Taking a sharp knife in his 
mouth, he was lowered and was soon out of sight. Af- 
ter he had been down about five minutes there came a 

ull on the life-line that nearly jerked the skipper over- 


oard. 
“We pulled and pulled, until it was evident some- 





thing was wrong, and we all gave way hard; and by 
| the way it came we thought the whole wreck was afoul. 

“In half a minute we had Pedro’s head out of water, 
| but the eight of it almost made us drop him back into 





“The arms and legs of the animal writhed about, 
some around his neck, others around his arms and body, 
while fastened to his breast was a big, bag-like body 
with a pair of eyes like a cat’s, with the same green 
light you see in them in the dark. 

“The skipper and the other diver knew that it was a 
devil-fish, and sung out for knives. We couldn’t get it 
on deck, because three or four of its arms were slung 
around the bow cable. ‘The diver lowered himself, and 
putting his knife under the animal, he slit it in two. 

“The skipper in the meantime was at work in the 
fore chains, and he cut off the arms. Then with a jerk 
we had the man on deck. 

**We had to cut the octopus from him piece by piece, 
and it took us half an hour to clear him. The whole 
animal must have weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. We put it together afterward on the deck, 
and measured from the tip of one arm to the tip of the 
opposite one, twenty-two feet.” 





For the Companion. 


AN AUTUMNAL IDYL. 


Rare days, cool nights, have come again, 
With scent of fruit and mint; 

Ripe loveliness on hill and plain, 
Grand hues of every tint! 

But sadly out of key and tune 
Is now poor Katy-did, 

The cuckoo’s flute-like song of June 
Within her breast is hid. 


“Kay! Kay” the former stammers now, 
“Chuck! chuck-uck! chuck-uck-oo!” 

Sings England’s suinmer bird, I trow, 
Where rustling woodlands woo. 

But winds are sweet as amber wine, 
And now and then a note 

From fragrant fir-screen seems divine— 
A trill from robin’s throat. 


And far-off heights seem nearer heaven 
Than e’er they were before! 
The silence of the stars is given 
To mist-wrapped glade and shore. 
Peace’ subtile glory fills the earth; 
In his worn sandals still 
Time bears us, and our mystic birth 
Awaits the Father's will. 
GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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THWARTED. 

Barbarians know nothing of that art which a recent 
health article unwisely advised young men to practise 
as an invigorating exercise. We mean the art of box- 
ing. No doubt it developes muscle and health, and 
without the least doubt it developes also a certain 
“bumptiousness” that is decidedly objectionable. How- 
ever, an Englishman, who made the pilgrimages to 
Mecca and Medina, once saved his life by his vigorous 
muscles that had been trained in this exercise. He was 
disguised as a servant to a Mohammedan, a rich East 
Indian, whose devotion led him to seek happiness at 
the city and the tomb of the prophet. 


One night, while the caravan was in camp, the Eng- 
lishman, finding it impossible to sleep, set out for a 
stroll and asmoke. With a ‘“‘God bless you!” to the 
— sentry, he went off some thirty yards and sat 

own. 

He had noticed two Bedawi followed him out of the 
camp; but as they disappeared in the darkness, he gave 
them no more thought. After smoking for some time, 
he heard a gentle scratching sound on the ground close 
beside him. Throwing away the cigarette’s end, he 
glanced over his shoulder. 

There, close beside him, on his knees, one hand on 
the sand and the other in the act of lifting a broad- 
bladed, curved knife, crouched the form of an old gray- 
bearded Bedawin. In another second the knife would 
have been driven inio the Englishman’s back. 

“T have no recollection,” says the disguised traveller, 
“of the process, but I at once found myself standing 
up facing the Bedawin. He also had sprung to his feet 
and was at short arms’ reach from me with knife still 
uplifted. 

“The string of my trousers had broken, and I was 
obliged to hold them up with my left hand. I knew if 
I closed with my man, I should have them down round 
my feet, and should be at a disadvantage. 

**I doubled my right fist as hard as I could squeeze 
it, then gave a quick, sharp blow that landed my man 
on his back. The knife flew out of his hand into the 
sand. 

“Just as he fell I saw another Bedawin, about five 
yards behind him, get up from the sand where he had 
been lying and rush off into the darkness. 

“The Bedawin lay on his back hurt some, of course, 
but not seriously hurt. Dragging him to his feet, I 
called out to the nearest sentry that I had got a thief, 
and ina few minutes was relating my story to an ad- 
miring crowd, who looked upon the blow I had struck 
with ‘the empty hand’ as almost incredible.” 


~~ 
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HOW RAILWAY KINGS TRAVEL. 

The traveller who has modern sleeping-cars and ho- 
tel-cars at his command would seem to have reached 
the height of luxury. He is surrounded by soft fabrics 
of exquisite color, and beautiful specimens of handi- 
work in choice woods and costly metals. His dinner 
is served to him while he is being whirled along at 
thirty-five or forty miles an hour. But the magnates of 
the great railroad lines contrive to secure still finer cars 
and still greater luxuries for themselves when they 
travel. 


The President of the Central Pacific Railway has re- 
cently ordered a palace-car to be built for his wife, the 
cost of which is to be thirty thousand dollars. Mr. 
Vanderbilt has a private car which cost forty thousand 
dollars. One-half the interior is a grand saloon walled 
in by big plate-glass windows and furnished with arm- 
chairs, lounges and tables. The other half is occupied 
by a kitchen, bath-room, private sitting-room, etc. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has inherited his father’s fondness 
for fast travelling with a special engine, on special 
time, and often makes six hundred miles between day- 
light and dark. He dislikes night-travel, but when it 
is necessary he has a ‘‘sleeper” attached to his private 


car. 

The President of the Erie Railway has one of the 
most elegant of private cars. It is seventy-two feet 
long, or a little longer than the Pullman cars. 

The first room is walled with Irish bog-oak, carved 
and coiled with lighter wood, ornately stenciled. The 
furniture is of the most luxurious and beautiful pattern. 
A wide hall-way leads into the main saloon, and on one 
side of it is a bed-room while at the other is a large 
bath-room. 

The bath-room has a deep tub and a marble toilet- 
stand. The bed-room contains a full-sized bed, which 
when not in use isa mahogany wardrobe, richly carved. 
The grand saloon itsclf is as large as many city parlors, 
and it is fitted with every imaginable convenience, in- 
cluding kitchens, pantries, etc. 

In addition to these luxuries some of the presidents 
add bronzes and pictures to the rest of their travelling 
furniture. 


«~~ 
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SURVIVED A GOOD WHILE. 
**Pine-tree” maidens of the old time did not casily 
die of disappointed affection. Here is a most whimsi- 
cal case of blended duty and revenge : 
A Maine paper relates that a maiden lady, now resid- 
ing in the town of Lyman, that State, at the age of 


ninety-cight years, was in her youth engaged to be 
maatied toa respectable young man, and was making 





The consecration of George Vining’s life to God | the water. The poor fellow was almost covered with | her wedding dress. Her father, entering the room, for 
| what seemed to be a mass of snakes that were twisted 
| all over him. 


ade the marriage. 

She answered, ‘Well, father, then you must main- 
tain me as long as I live.” 

She stuck her needle into the unfinished dress, arose 
and put it into the drawer, and there it has remained 
until the present time—seventy-five years. 

How long the father survived such treatment is not 
told. 

a 
SCORPIONS. 

A gentleman writing of life in Brazil, in the London 
Field, gives the impression that scorpions—as well as 
other biting and stinging things—are too numerous 
there to be pleasant. Scorpions are frequent travellers 
too, getting on board ships as stowaways. The writer 
says that over a dozen were killed in his cabin during 
one fortnight, brought there, no doubt, in a box of Es- 
pirito Santa orchids from Panama. Cargoes of coir, 
bananas and other fruits and vegetables in bulk often 
introduce them on board vessels, and in old wooden 
ships especially they will remain and colonize the bulk- 
heads and interspaces. 


1 got a nip once, and only once. Walking along the 
main deck of a steamer lying in Rio de Janciro, load- 
ing up with coffee, being bare-footed and in the dark, I 
trod, as I thought, on a piece of glass; but drawing my 
foot up instinctively, I felt the tickling of a scorpion’s 
tail on my heel. 

It seemed to have curled up after its tail. The local 
symptoms were about equal in intensity to the bite of a 
common viper, or the sting of a mirabunda, but with 
less constitutional derangement; the ulcer was a long 
time in healing, however. 

There is a story told of a gentleman in India, who, 
pulling on his boots one morning, felt a horrid prickly 
object in one of them. With great presence of mind, 
instead of withdrawing it, he forced his foot viclently 
down and stamped on it a though enduring ex- 
quisite agony in the process. But it was nota centi- 
pede, only a small blacking-brush left there by a care- 
less servant. e 

The Psyili of Pliny and other historians, as well as 
their modern descendants, who swailow live scorpions 
and carry them in their hats next their shaven crowns, 

robably deprive them first of their means of doin 
Croan as they serve the venomous serpents with which 
they juggle by blunting their stings. Itis, neverthe- 
less, very easy to hold a scorpion, and possibly to"han- 
dle them freely, when accustomed to them, 
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KIT CARSON’S MISTAKE. 

We are accustomed to think of Kit Carson as a man 
who made no mistakes in dealing with the Indians, for 
the stories told of him are only those that celebrate his 
wonderful sagacity and judgment after experience had 
taught him what to do. But Kit Carson was young 
once, and erred sometimes, as youth always will. An 
instance where the laugh was decidedly against him is 
related by a Kansas correspondent of the Boston Her- 
ald: 


On the old Santa Fé trail through south-western 
Kansas there is a remarkable bluff, eight miles east of 
the town of Larned, and in plain sight of the present 
railway station. This used to be a favorite camping- 
ground for the old wagon-trains, because its height— 
then considerable—insured a place of retreat in case of 
attack, and there was a spring of water at its base. 

It was one summer night, nearly half a century ago, 
that a train drew up at the base of the rock, which had 
among its guard of scouts the famous Kit Carson, then 
a young man unused to Indian warfare. 

Signs of Pawnees had been seen during the day, and 
there was reason to expect an attack. No camp-fires 
were lit, and after darkness fell, a strong guard was put 
out around the camp. It was nearly midnight when it 
came Kit Carson’s turn to watch, and, as he stole out 
into the grass just beyond the camp, the novelty and 
sense of danger in his situation stretched every fibre to 
the keenest tension. 

Suddenly the sleepers were roused by the report of a 
gun. Every man was instantly on his feet, rifle in 
hand, expecting a volley of arrows. 

‘What is it?’’ cried the leader as Kit Carson came 
leaping back behind the wagons. 

“The Pawnees!”’ gasped Kit. ‘I just shot one in the 
grass.”’ 

The women were hastily concealed in the wagons, 
and the men waited the Indian yell and volley of arrows 
that were each moment expected. But the time wore 
on and no Indians came. 

At last the strain relaxed, and one man stole out to 
look after some horses that were in danger of being 
stampeded. He disappeared in the darkness, and then 
a burst of laughter rang out on the silent night air. 

“Come and see Kit’s Pawnee,”’ he called. 

The scouts followed him, and there lay Kit’s mule 
shot through the head. 

The innocent beast had been peacefully grazing, and 
Kit had taken the tips of its long ears for the plumes of 
a Pawnee warrior. 

So this bluff, from that time to this, has borne the 
name of Pawnee Rock. 
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COUNTING UP HIS LOSS. 

The claim for ‘‘indirect damages” at the Geneva Con- 
ference made more discussion than anything else, when 
England was trying to settle with the United States— 
and the energy with which the point was pushed and 
resisted made the phrase famous. The principle of ‘‘in- 
direct damages,” which are often much more than one’s 
direct loss by injury or accident, are amusingly illus- 
trated in the following from one of our exchanges: 


There was a slight blaze on the roof of a house on a 
side street a few days ago, and when the assurance ad- 
justers went up to make their survey they found that 
about two dollars would cover all the loss. 

“Two tollar!” exclaimed the owner, when he heard 
the decision; ‘‘I can’t take no two tollar.” 

“But you see for yourself that a few shingles and 
an hour’s work will make good all damages.” 

“Gentlemens, you don’t put me off like dot. Vhen 
my vhife finds dot de house vhas on fire she screams bo- 
leece und falls down sthairs. Would you let you vhife 
fall down sthairs for dot sum?” 

**We do not insure husbands and wives, but build- 
ings,” was the reply. 

“T know, but mine oldest poy he runs for der fire- 
box und falls a picket fence oafer, und breaks his good 
clothes all to pieces. Two tollar! Dot doan’t pay me 
for goming op here.” 

“Yes, but we only Ry for actual damages.” 

“Dot’s all I vhant. Who stolemy dog vhen my house 
vhas on fire? Dot dog ish gone, und he vhas ten tol- 
lars vort.” 

**We didn’t insure the dog.” 

“Und maybe you don’t insure dem poys who sat on 
der fence und called out, “‘Dot old Dutchman’s red nose 
haf set his house on fire!’ Do you I expect take such 
sass like dot for two tollar! 

“Und vhen der firemens come here dey break mine 
clothes-line down mit ter ladders, und dey spilt vasser 
all oafer my ca 

“Two tollar! 


rpets. 

Vhell, vhell, you go right avhay from 
here, und I takes dot old insurance policy und puts him 
under der mudt!” 


<+eo—___—_— 


The fortunate circumstances of our life are generally 
found to be of our own producing. 


“Mamma,” said a wee pet, “they sang ‘I want to be 
an angel,’ in Sunday school this morning, and I sung 
with them.” “Why, Nellie!” exclaimed mamma, 
“could you keep time with the rest?” ‘I guess 
could,” proudly answered Nellie; “I kept ahead of 
them most all the way through.” —New York Tribune. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION ts $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can conmuence at any time during the yeah 


The Companion is sent to sabdscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postinaste ure required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion, 
SMOKED BY WOMEN. 

A new fact has come to light connected with cigar- 
ettes, that one would think would arrest the growing 
practice of smoking them, especially by women. The 
finer sensibilities of women have hitherto been sufficient 
to prevent the general use of tobacco in any form by 
them. But there are women to-day who use cigarettes, 
and the use tends to a degradation altogether beyond 
what comes of being a slave to the vile weed. 

It is now known that old, cast-away cigar-stumps are 
used in the manufacture of cigarettes. Boys are em- 
ployed to gather then. from hotels, bar-rooms, side- 
walks; from wherever they are thrown, Collectors 
buy them of the boys and send them to the manufacto- 
ries by the barrel. No matter how disgusting the spot 
whence they are picked; whether from the spittoon 
with ita dangerous saliva, or the gutter with its filth, 
the foul refuse finds its way into the mouth and nos- 
trils of the cigarette-smoker. 

But this is not all. Many a emoker throws away the 
stump of his cigar because he does not like the flavor 
of it. He does not know why the flavor is unpleasant 
to him, but it ia caused by nicotine—the active principle 
of tobacco, and a violent poison, This accumulates in 
the base of the cigar with every draught of the smoke, 
and the man, noticing the unpleasant flavor, throws the 
stump away. This reservoir of nicotine finds its way 
into the cigarette, and the person who smokes it, gets 
in a condensed form, the poison which so often works 
mischief on the brains of habitual smokers. 

But even this is not the worst of it. These cigar- 
atumps have been in the mouths of all sorts of men— 
drunkards; fast young men; rotten old roués, whose 
very kiss, or touch, or even the pencil they have held 
in their mouths, might communicate the foulest and 
most fearful disease that comes to a human being. 

~ _ 
TWO LUCKY BOYS. 

Several of our newspapers appear to be much dis- 
turbed because the Secretary of the Navy, in making 
his annual inspection of the navy yards, took passage 
in the war steamer Tallapoosa. 

What would they say if President Arthur had sent a 
fleet of armed vessels round the world just to give his 
children a sail? The two sons of the Prince of Wales 
have recently returned from such a voyage, which last- 
ed from October, 1880, to July, 1882—one year and ten 
months. 

These two boys ought to have had a delightful time, 
for wherever the vessels stopped there were festiv- 
ities of every description. The fleet stopped first at 
Madeira, a very pleasant place to visit in the cool sea- 
son, and while crossing the line, King Neptune held 
the customary revels, in the course of which four hun- 
dred and fifty men had the prescribed ducking and 
shaving. 

Even the two princes were somewhat roughly treat- 
ed, and one of them, as the Times tenderly reports, ac- 
tually ‘“‘got some soap in his eyes, which inconven- 
ienced him for some time.” 

At Cape Town the boys visited Cetewayo; at Alba- 
ny they took part in a cricket match, and at Adelaide 
they visited alarge school and received an address from 
the boys. Indeed, their long voyage was triumphal in 
every respect, and they saw every port and every island 
in festal array. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Spithead the boys vis- 
ited the Queen at her villa in the Isle of Wight, where 
the royal family were assembled, all of whom agreed 
that the lads had grown very much during the voyage, 
and were as brown as David Copperfield after his trip 
to Switzerland. 

Strange to say, no newspaper objects. 

+> 
OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 

The English Government is not only trying to 
pour oil on the troubled water of Irish politics, but it 
is engaged in experiments to test the value of oil in 
quieting the turbulent seas which beset the mariner. 


The bar of Peterhead harbor is lashed by huge green 
billows, and recently some oi] was pumped upon it 
from a reservoir on the shore. The water was at once 
soothed, and any vessel could have crossed the bar. 

This process of stilling troubled waters is not new, 
as all readers of the Bible know. The Syrian fisher- 
men have always used it, and Persian boatmen tow 
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bladders after them filled with oil which leaks out grad- 
ually. 

Ali whalers know the effect of cutting up blubber 
alongside a ship, and it is said that a small schooner 
was saved by ladling out blubber and train oil in a vio- 
lent storm which sunk other ships off Sable Island. 

Indeed, it seems to be an established fact that oil will 
cali troubled waters, and the experiments now being 
made in England are to ascertain the best kinds of oil 
for the purpose and the best methods of using it. 


———_o—_—— 


CHASED. 

Fred C. Valentine in Our Continent, writing of his 
stay in Guatemala, notes the partiality of the Central 
American natives for gesture-speech, and relates how 
he misunderstood a servant who undertook to deliver a 
message by making signs instead of talkingit. He says 
he was leaving the door of the “Grand Hotel,” when 
he heard a vigorous clapping of hands behind bin. 


Upon turning, I saw an Indian running after me, 
with much anxiety expressed in his countenance, and 
while he ran he threw his arm forward as if to indicate 
that some danger was hanging over me. 

I accelerated my steps and he his motions. I turned 
acorner and ran. He still pursued me, repeating the 
warning gesture at each bound. 

We increased our speed and the distance between us 
had grown to nearly a block when, suddenly, it oc- 
curred to me that such rapid transit was hardly com- 
patible with the conduct of a dignified physician. 

I stopped to fasten my glove. Poor Lo reached me, 
and in a voice suppressed by emotion or shortness of 
breath, drawled out, in the manner peculiar to his 
race,— 

“Says Don Eucaristo, how are you and how did you 
arise? and he hopes that you are well, and that you 
arose well, and that your lady is well and arose well. 
And he begs your pardon for molesting you, and that 
he hopes that you will forgive the trouble he is giving 
you, but that his lady is very ill, and asks you please 
to come to his house very quickly.” 

This incident led me to pay more attention than I 
should otherwise have done to what, at first, appeared 
to be meaningless gesticulation ; and though I have been 
unable in many cases to trace the connection of these 
signs with their meaning, I have found them useful in 
my contact with a people who amplify the Spanish 
proverb, ‘‘It is better to sit than to stand, better two lie 
than to sit,” by ‘‘It is easier to gesticulate than talk.” 


—— 
PULLED HIS TAIL. 

The Portland (Oregon) Sunday Mercury tells the 
following story of a cougar conflict, and the daring 
deed of a courageous woman in her husband’s defence. 
The immense forests in the neighborhood of Yaquina 
Bay are filled with cougars, bears and other ferocious 
wild animals, that when driven by hunger, sometimes 
seck the settlements for food. 


A few days ago, a farmer named Scurry, residing a 
short distance from Elk City, was attacked by a large 
cougar while he was at work on his farm near the 
house. 

The beast made a desperate fight, knocking the man 
down before he could defend himself, or use a pistol in 
his possession. 

Scurry was growing faint in the deathly struggle that 
ensued, when his wife, who saw the attack from the 
door of her cabin, ran to his assistance, and without 
stopping to consider her danger, seized the brute’s tail 
and by main force dragged the animal from his antici- 
pated dinner. 

Scurry leaped to his feet, and before the cougar could 
renew the assault, struck him with the sharp end of the 
mattock he had been using, killing him instantly. 

Mrs. Scurry kept up well, but when there was no 
further need of exertion on her part, she tottered and 
fell ‘all of a heap,”’ as her husband said. He escaped 
with painful scratches and an ugly bite in the shoulder. 

They have dressed their assailant’s skin, which now 
makes a handsome rug for the pioneer’s best room. 


SHARP. 

[tis asign of weakness in a man to disguise the marks 
of approaching old age by the artifices of the toilet-—or 
the signs of any defect of nature, unless it is repulsive 
to others, as gray hair certainly is not. Many a joke 
has been uttered at the expense of persons who have 
done this. The New York News recalls one connected 
with Col. W. B. Snowhook, the well-known Irish law- 
yer of Chicago. 


Col. Snowhock, though of advanced years, never 
showed gray hairs, or confessed to being an old man. 

Some years ago, Mr. Charles McDonnell, an old law- 
yer, was counsel in a case on trial in which Col. Snow- 

ook was counsel on the other side. In the closing ar- 
guments, before giving the case to the jury, Col. Snow- 
hook spoke,— 

“Your honor and gentlemen of the jury,” said the 
colonel, ‘I am surprised that the counsel on the other 
side, whose gray hairs indicate his age and ought to in- 
dicate his wisdom, should make the statement he has 
made,” and then proceeded with his argument. 

Mr. McDonnell followed: “Your honor and gentle- 
men of the jury,” he said, “I acknowledge the refer- 
ence of counsel on the other side, to my gray hair. My 
hair is gray, and it will be as longasI live. The hair 
of that gentleman is black, and will continue to be black 
as long as he dyes.”"—New York News. 


sllieaneitte 
WENT DOWN. 

Fish stories are proverbial for exaggeration, and it is 
generally ‘the fish J caught,” or “the fish J didn’t 
catch,” that the narrator talks about. Fer this reason 
it is refreshing to read of a fish taken by another man, 
even though it was ‘‘taken” very much as medicine is. 
It’s a pretty big story, but it may be true, nevertheless. 


A countryman on a visit to friends not far away from 
Rhode Island went a-fishing. He caught a small pick- 
erel. The fisherman was near-sighted, and bis mouth 
had the habit of standing ajar, and therefore, owing to 
his shortness of sight, the man’s mouth came very near 
the fish when it was unhooked. 

Unexpectedly (need one say), the fish, by a sudden 
jerk, unhooked itself, and in ite excitement jumped into 
the man’s mouth, made straight for his throat and ran 
part way in. 

A cat and a fish are alike in one respect—they object 
to sane pulled by the tail the wrong way of the fur or 
scale. 

When the man attempted to pull out the fish, the 
sharp fins interfered, and he rushed home to his friends 
for help. They pushed the fish down, and the fisher- 
man had dined. 

You may rise up and denounce the foregoing asa 
base fabrication, but persons can be produced who will 
— to the main facts ‘in the case.— Providence Jour- 
cra. 


———_>— 


To an enthusiastic angler who pleaded for just one 
more bite at a fishing-party of which Krauf was one, 
= latter said: ‘But we must draw the line some- 
where.” 


“IN what condition was the patriarch Job at the end 
of his life?” asked a Sunday-school teacher of a quiet- 
looking boy at the foot of the class. ‘‘Dead,” calmly 
replied the quiet-looking boy. 


No more touching compliment could be paid than that 
of the child who had overheard a conversation at the 
table on the qualities of a wife. As he stooped over to 





kiss his mother he remarked, ‘“Mamma, when I get big 
I’m going to marry a lady just *xactly like you.” 


| For a delicious breakfast 
| SHREDDED OATS. 


try THURBER’S 
Healthy and strengthening. 
Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. [Adv, 
bag 
Feathers, ribbons, velvet, can all be colored to match 
that new hat by using the Diamond Dyes. Any one can 
use them. 10 cents for any color. [Adv. 
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A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. 


scalp. 
The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and strength. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For COOKING PURPOSES, 


S,is BETTER than LARD, 
ULLY EQUAL to BUTTER, and at MUCH 


LESS COST than either. 


ONE POUND OF OLIVE BUTTER WILL DO THE 
WORK OF TWO POUNDS OF LARD. 


__ ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. _ 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 











' Remedy extant for the cure of 


Skin Diseases and for Beautify- , 
ing the Complexion. 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is USING 
on each packet. Glen 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 SPAR 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any Beet SOAP 
address on receipt of price, and SKIN DISEASES. 
Scents extra per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
ee 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


BEFORE &AFTER 











govern the ao of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
with a delicately 
many heavy doctors’ bills. 


»rovided our breakfast tables 


built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
may a many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (32 Ib. and Ib.) labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 
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EXTRA 


In the manufacture of flavoring extracts we possess 
unsurpassed facilities, and in order that consumers 
may obtain 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors, 

we have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with the following assortment of FLAVORS 
and EXTRACTS, which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurber’s Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 








LONDON. BORDEAUX. 


Gorham Solid Silver 


Is of only one quality (925/000 fine), ab- 


solutely guaranteed. 





Every piece is stamped 
and the goods can be purchased of 
STERLING dealers at the same prices asked for 
goods of inferior manufacture and often of de- 
based quality. The stamp of the GorHam Com- 
PANY Is as sure & guarantee of pure metal as is 
the Hall Mark of England. 


Gorham Solid Silver Spoons and Forks 


Are made only in the above quality, and when- 
ever the above Trade Mark 1s exhibited perfect 
confidence can be felt that the quality of goods 
is as represented. 

If dealers have not this make of goods in their 
stock, ask them to order from the Company for 
you; in this way you can obtain wares of un- 
questioned quality and of the latest designs. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U, S, 
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For Beauty 0 mg Labor, 








ish, 8 Pan 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalied. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


[Adv. | 


COCOAINE, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies the | 
hair, and is sure to allay all itching and irritation of the 
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“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 


javored beverage which may save us | 
r It is by the judicious use of | 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually | 


SEPT. 28, 1862. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has ¢/iee times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. and is 
therefore far more economical. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 

b persons in health. 


SEN” sola by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKE 


R & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
PEOPLE WHO USE 


{i] 





find that it does not injure the surface of Silver 
and Plated Ware like the average Polishing 
Powders. These contain grit, acids, and some- 
times inflammable substances. LUSTRO is 
incomparable for speedily giving brightness 
to Nickel Plated and other articles susceptible 
of a Polish, particularly the Plates on modern 
Stoves. SEE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
for use in mines, thus 
making it Absolutely 
Non-Explosive. 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue, 
J For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
5 Sumnier Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
) Lake Street, Chicago. |7 E. Fourteenth St., N. 
ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Licensed Under 


N. Y. 
Y. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 
SUSANVILLE 
LASSEN Co., 
CAL., Jan. 30, 
1882. Your 
Potato Parer 
came safe to 
me. I have 


| tried it and 
li 


ke it very 
much. Lt 


; does all you 


claim for it, 


| evento clean 





eyes of Aaa : 
the potatoes. aN i 
< Yours, &c., ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan. 28, If I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
lar and pare them dirt and all. Yours, B. F 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook, all are 
more than pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles inthe kitchen. I am sure 
that with potatoes at 75 cts. per bushel it wery for itself 
in sixty days in_ potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
saved. ours, &c., WALTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON CORNERS, N. Y., Jan, 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves time and 
pares the potatoes much thinner than can be done by 
Nand. Pours, Cc. G. TOUSEY. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N.H., Manufacturers. 





SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


JAMES PYLE 





te BEST THING KNOWN rom 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 10 Sc. stamps. CARD WORKS, ontpelier, Vt. 








